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Future Secretary 
of America... 








She’s still living in a world that dreams are made of. 


Yet in reality she’s learning to give wings to 
words. Her little, groping fingers are developing 
.. the skill 


to put on paper the thoughts, ideas and ideals which, 


the skill she'll use in later years . 


sent out into the world, may affect the lives and 


living of men and women everywhere. 


But whether she becomes secretary to the President 
of the United States or to the president of some 
one-man business, her mind and her hands 

will help speed and influence whatever projects 
cross her desk. 


Giving wings to words will be her job and she'll 
do it well. 
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For over 40 years Underwood has been “olving 


wings to words.” The plirase describes the feeling 
inspired in secretaries by the speed, simplicity 


and accuracy of their sturdy Underwood Typewriter=. 


When new typewriters are again available and 

the time comes for your secretary to suggest 

replacing her old machine, give her an Underwoo 
one that “gives wings to words.” 


Her appreciation will show, daily, in the quality 
of the work she turns out for you. 


Our Factory at Bridgeport, Connecticut, proud 
flies the Army-Navy *E.’’ awardec 


production of precision instruments calling } 





ll and craftsmanship of the highest order. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. 7. 
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“PRACTICAL” | 

is the Word for ar | | l A (/ 

This One-Year Text —-” PRACTIGAL BOOKKEEPING 
Fou SECREPARIES osc 


GENERAL OFFICE WORKERS 
By 
FREEMAN, GOODFELLOW, and HANNA 












The approach is nontechnical; the treatment is informal; the results are gratifying 
to everybody concerned—student, teacher, administrator, and businessmen! 


The study material and exercises represent the day-in and day-out duties of general 
office workers. Every business worker will find profitable use for the training 
given, and it is all the bookkeeping that a large majority of them will ever need. 


Essential procedures are reviewed repeatedly throughout the text; and arithmetic, 
handwriting, spelling, typewriting, office procedures, and business ethics are in- 
tegrated with bookkeeping skills. Such training is the best preparation for even 
the few who decide to take more advanced and more technical training. 


The end-of-the-chapter material is a fascinating experience in business education. 
The “you” approach in these pleasure-trips-in-learning brings to the student an 
impelling interest. At the end of each of the twenty chapters you will find this 
pattern of activity: Things to Remember—Typing Tips—What Would You Do?— 
Your Bookkeeping Business—Working with Words—Working with Pen—Working 
with Numbers—Building Bookkeeping Skills—Working in the Office. 

YOU BROADEN THE BASE OF BOOKKEEPING INSTRUCTION—when you use 
Practical Bookkeeping for Secretaries and General Office Workers as a classroom text. By build- 
ing the course around the daily bookkeeping activities of the general office worker, rather than 
around the more theoretical and specialized activities of the accountant, the authors have broad- 
ened the applications (usefulness) of a year of bookkeeping study. The book, definitely vo- 
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‘ \\ \ cational, reaches out and embraces in its instructional sphere all those students who later will 
work in business or professional offices. 
WATCH THE OTHER FEATURES: This book is easily taught because it is easily learned. There is an 
abundance of practical activity drills in recording, and these include constant, repetitive review. 
INTEREST Provision is made for individual differences. The illustrations include an unusual series of 


specially drawn pen sketches that add interest and aid instruction. 


Z00M TO The authors have given to this text business experience, widely recognized teaching ability, au- 
NEW HIGH thorship experience, and keen insight into the needs of modern business education. 
LEVELS List Price, $1.84 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New 


York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London 
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Standardization of Writing Procedures in 


— long felt by many busi- 
ness teachers, but emphasized by 
war conditions, is the faster and bet- 
ter training of skilled stenographers. 
Thousands of them are sought to 
help staff newly created offices and 
to release for the Service men and 
women now employed in_ steno- 
graphic positions. 

It is imperative, therefore, for all 
of us who are teaching business sub- 
jects to face the challenge of finding 
all the possible ways to save time, 
relieve strain, promote enthusiastic 
interest in the learning process, mini- 
mize discouragement and failure, and 
thus achieve better learning results— 
ways of bringing to both teacher 
and student a sense of sure and 
rapid attainment of goals, without 
unnecessary mental, emotional, and 
physical strain. And once we find 
these easier and more effective ways, 
we shall keep them. 


Typing Learning Time Reduced; 
Why Not Shorthand? 


In typing courses, amazing prog- 
ress already has been made. Many 
teachers no longer require the stu- 
dent to spend weary, discouraging 
hours trying to produce a given num- 
ber of perfect copies of one exercise 
after another, before he learns many 
of the techniques of the expert. Ob- 
viously, the speedier attainment of 
his goal and the daily increase in 
control and in speed, spur student 
interest and enthusiasm, and_ bring 
superior results. 

But this kind of change is less ap- 
parent in most shorthand classrooms. 
Acquiring skill in shorthand often 
takes much longer than acquiring 
comparable skill in typing. Many 
executives—with more to accomplish 
in a given time than ever before— 
are forced to dictate more slowly and 
to accept a lower standard of per- 
formance in transcription than they 
did when there was more time for 
training shorthand writers in the 
classroom. Here is a bottleneck in 
business education andkin office pro- 
duction, a condition which needs im- 
mediate remedy. 


Lack of Standardized Writing 
Procedures Discourages Students 


I have heard parents complain that 
it should not be necessary for their 
daughters to keep their noses to the 
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Shorthand 


by Louise Hollister Scott 


Finch Junior College, 
New York, N. Y. 


grindstone so steadily in order to 
learn shorthand, that it endangers 
health and prevents adequate time 
and strength for building a_back- 
ground of knowledge and apprecia- 
tions in varied fields. These parents 
want their daughters to be prepared 
for life, as well as for earning a liv- 
ing. 1 write from experience in 
high schools, private secretarial 
schools, and a junior college; and 
from experience in teaching the two 
traditional shorthand systems and 
two of the newer systems. 

I have seen too many failures and 
near-failures. I have seen much lack 
of confidence in writing outlines, be- 
cause so much intricate and unstand- 
ardized theory is involved. This kind 
of theory carries a heavy memory 
load, for shorthand forms follow 
many and varied patterns. I have 
had students in review and refresher 
courses who had forgotten much of 
the theory of rules, exceptions, and 
exceptions to exceptions. I have had 
expert secretaries tell me that, in 
actual work, they discard much of 
the theory they spent so much time 
learning—and they wonder why they 
were forced to learn, only to unlearn. 


Why Not Modern Assembly-Line 
Production in Shorthand? 


Mastery of any skill, and the pro- 
duction which such mastery makes 
possible, come most easily and quick- 
ly through definite never-wavering 
procedures. In manufacturing, as- 
sembly-line production is based on 
and made possible by a_ standard 
nicthod for each step in a given 
process. Much has been done to 
find and establish standardized pro- 
cedures in office routines. I am 
sure that teachers often have asked 
the question, in their own minds at 
least, “Why not in shorthand?” Such 
standardization in shorthand has been 
done and it is to be found in the 
application of the standard writing 
pattern of Thomas Natural Short- 
hand, the system I am now teaching. 
I find that it makes an almost un- 
believable difference in the ease of 
teaching and in the results in stu- 
dent interest and accomplishment. 


Standard Writing Pattern 

Those teachers who are not fa. 
miliar with Thomas Shorthand may 
wonder what is meant by a “stand. 
ard writing pattern.” It means a 
simplified and standard expression 
of the following: 

1. A definitely sounded beginning 
vowel 
The first consonant sound 
The vowel following the first 
consonant sound 


wn 


4. Other consonants in sound 
sequence 

5. A definitely sounded ending 
vowel 


The student learns to write what 
he hears and to read what he sees 
in his notes. For instance, Jate is 
l-a-t, let is i-e-t, and lot is /-o-t. 
There are no variations and omis- 
sions to remember. In the same 
way, same is Ss-a-m, seem iS S-e-m, 
and some is s-o-m. In longer words, 
the same standard principle applies: 


later is l-a-t-r 

lateral is l-a-t-r-l 

latterly is l-a-t-r-ly 
labor is l-a-b-r 

laborer is l-a-b-r-r 
laboratory is l-a-b-r-t-r-e 
jocular is j-o-k-l-r 
material is m-a-t-r-l 
illiteracy is 1-l-i-t-r-s-e 


Shortened or Memory Forms 


There are but twelve special forms 
to learn as brief forms or word 
signs; other abbreviated words fol- 
low the standardized procedure used 
in longhand, writing always the first 
sound that is heard and one or more 
other major sounds. For example: 
was is w-a, with is w-i, would is 
w-00, want is w-a-n, determine 1s 
d-e-t. Such a method does not have 
for its purpose teaching students to 
remember certain forms, but rather 
teaching them to abbreviate naturally, 
not only in the vocabulary gener- 
ally used in classroom dictation, but 
also in the vocabulary of actual of- 
fice work, however technical that may 
be. This abbreviating principle 1s 
so flexible that it is not necessary 
for the writer always to follow the 
exact amount of abbreviation sug- 
gested in the text for a given word; 
he may write an additional conson- 
ant if he chooses, without affect- 
ing the general application of the 
principle or the legibility of the out- 
line. 
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prefixes and Suffixes 


Fur:hermore, for many years, long 
jjsts of prefixes and suffixes, joined 
and disjoined, have seemed a neces- 
gary burden to both teachers and 
sudents. Yet most of these forms 
gre used so seldom in actual office 
work that many teachers doubtless 
have questioned, as I have, the need 
of so many special forms for them. 
Thomas Shorthand recognizes with 
special forms but ten high-frequency 
prefixes : con, com, coun, sub, circum, 
self, super, trans, inter, intro. All 
other word beginnings are written by 
simple application of the principles 
of the system. Also with suffixes, 
the list of special forms has been re- 
stricted to those of high frequency, 
thus greatly reducing the number. 


High Frequency Word Endings 


Carrying this idea of a standard- 
zed writing procedure a bit further, 
there is but one way of writing 
ach of the following high-frequency 
word endings: ed, ing, ly, and est. 
This standardization makes possible 
a valuable correlation of the teach- 
ing of English and shorthand, since 
forms can be stressed as used, for 
instance, in the past tense, the pres- 
ent participle or the gerund, the ad- 
verbial and the superlative construc- 
tions. 


Scientific Balanced Stroking 


In Thomas Shorthand, the sim- 
jlicity of these standardized proce- 
dures has been coupled with an im- 
proved and scientifically balanced 
stroking load in which all of the 
commonly used forward - struck 
curved strokes represent consonants, 
thus increasing the use of initial 
curves, while the already familiar 
and quickly written forward-struck 
traight lines represent high-fre- 
quency word endings—for example, 
tal, tion, fer, ver, and vel, thus in- 
creasing the use of straight lines 
for final outline strokes. 


The Solution 


_ This standardization of procedures 
inthe writing of shorthand, and the 
scientifically balanced stroking which 
| find in my teaching of Thomas 
Shorthand, it seems to me, are the 
answers to the problems posed at the 
veginning of this article. The solv- 
ing of these vital problems means 
greatly reduced time and effort in 
he training of expert stenographers 
able to meet successfully the most 
‘xacting demands of our modern 
business offices. 
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Announcing— 


Teacher Training Courses 


IN 


ND 
THOMAS NATURAL SHORTHA 














SUMMER SESSIONS 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY, New York City 
Miss Fanny E. Baggley, Instructor 


COLUMBIA 
July 3-Aug. 11 


SKIDMORE 
New York 


COLLEGE, Saraioga Springs, 
July 17-Aug. 28 


Miss Florence E. Gale, Instructor 


OREGON STATE COiLEGE, Corvallis, Oregon 
Mr. Edward Vietti, Instructor 


June 19-July 29 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 


Los Angeles, California July 3-Aug. 11 


Instructor to be announced 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, Berkeley, California 
Mrs. Marie Hargrave, Instructor 


July 3-Aug. 11 


Each course will cover the entire theory of the Thomas system. 


Take advantage of this opportunity to find out why Thomas en- 
ables you to cut the shorthand learning load in half. Test for your- 
self the revolutionary simplicity of this really modern system of 


shorthand, 


For full details write to the Registrar of the College or University 
of your choice. 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Publishers — Thomas Natural Shorthand 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 











EMPLOYERS ARE ASKING: 


, 


Yas. “Can you operate the 
Mimeograph duplicator?” 


When your students leave school this is a question they’re 
likely to have put to them by commanding officer or prospec- 
tive employer. 

For now, more than ever, Mimeograph duplication is a ma- 
jor means of communications in war plants, offices, and the 
armed forces. 

Boys and girls who know how to operate and care for the 
Mimeograph duplicator have an advantage wherever they may go. 
This is an advantage that is in your power to give them. Make 
the care and operation of the Mimeograph duplicator a regular 
part of your business course. A few short weeks will cover the 
subject. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


Mimeograph duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, Rf 
registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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Not Soldiers... 
Not Businessmen... 
Not Students... 


only Teachers can 
break this bottleneck! 


In Government and vital war industries, in the WAC and 
WAVES, there is a crying need for Dictaphone secretaries 
...ready to step into important jobs and help busy men get 
things done. This places a heavy responsibility on you, the 
teachersof business education. Here’s something tohelp YOU! 


PORTFOLIO OF TEACHING AIDS 


Dictaphone Business Practice, a carefully planned 50 hour 





course, is supplemented by a variety of teaching aids designed 
to accelerate your Dictaphone wartime training program. 

These teaching aids include samples of tests, charts and other 
materials of definite value to teachers of Dictaphone Business 
Practice. Fill out and mail the coupon and this portfolio of 


teaching aids will be sent you by return mail without charge. 
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420 Lexington Ave. 








DICTAPHONE 
CORPORATION 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
New York 17, N. Y. 


The word Dictaphone is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation 
makers of dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing 
equipment bearing said trade-mark. 








EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


420 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please mail me your free portfolio of teaching aids. 
Name 


City PT ee ee 
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EDITORIAL 


DIRECT 


In the vast program of training developed because of 
the federal support for war training, there has been a 
tendency for training programs to develop and present 
interesting but only marginally useful information and 
ability. 

In peace time marginal learnings may be thoroughly 
just:fied in terms of their ultimate values. In war times 
this is not true. Every effort must be devoted to war pur- 
poses and all generally useful training must be rigor- 
ously put aside in order to achieve the immediate 
obj ctive. 

There is much training directly concerned with the job 
which we are failing to give. There is no justification 
for training to develop background. Where general 
training has been given, management has not been able 


CHOOSING THE BIG 


There’s an old saying in business to the effect that it 
is just as easy to worry about a big job as it is to worry 
about an unimortant one—and much more profitable. 

Is there not evidence everywhere to support an uneasy 
suspicion that those of us engaged in training boys and 
girls for the routine office occupations become so ad- 
dicted to the routine work we teach and to our routine 
responsibilities in teaching that work that we not only 
fail to worry about the big issues at stake in business 
education—we don’t even see them. We confine our- 
selves so closely to the details of our jobs that we de- 
velop an occupational myopia which prevents us from 
seeing the goals towards which we should all be work- 
ing, and let me add that I wish to be the first to plead 
guilty to the charge. 

There is plenty of evidence in Washington to lead one 
to the conclusion that we ignore our general problems. 
As you look over course outlines and teaching materials 
in the Business Education Service of the U. S. Office 
of Iducation, you realize as never before that business 
education is divided into two parts, distributive educa- 
tion and office occupations, and that these parts are far 
from equal on any basis of comparison. Why? Has the 
George-Deen Act created the difference, or is it signifi- 
cant proof of the fact that those engaged in distributive 
education saw the big issues at stake and acted? 

Let us examine the evidence at another level: in a 
civilian training program of a government agency. 
Among its courses are the three “J’s”: Job Instructor 
Training (JIT), Job Relations Training (JRT), and 
Job Methods Training (JMT), “packages” originally 
devised by men in industry for foremen in factories and 
industrial plants. Now, many government supervisors 
who cherished their white-collar status did not care for 
the references to “our shop,” the underwriter’s knot, the 
good old Joe and Bill stories, and the radio shield dem- 
onstration. Many experienced instructors assigned to 
this area of training questioned the requirement that the 
training manuals should be memorized and reproduced 
verbatim and by the clock. As a result, the manuals are 
in state of revision and new approaches to the problem 
of streamlined instruction in this area are being worked 
out. Be that as it may, we in business education should 
speak softly in criticizing any Training-Within-Industry 
courses. When the government agencies needed short, 
intensive courses on supervision that would convert 
recent stenographers and typists (and more frequently 
clerks) into supervisors possessed of some basic infor- 
mation on supervisory responsibilities, did we in business 
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JOB TRAINING 






COMMENT 





to see its immediate values and therefore has started to 
doubt the value of training programs. Where training 
programs are organized to fit the job need, they show 
immediate results if efficiently presented. Management 
can then see the benefit and will support such training 
programs. 

The public schools cannot and should not duplicate 
this situation entirely. It is important however for this 
attitude to permeate the public school teaching in com- 
mercial work. We must always ask ourselves why we 
are teaching a particular skill. Because it is nice to teach 
it? Because we like to teach it? Because we have been 
hired to teach it? Or is it because we know that our 
students will be able to get jobs in which they will use 
these abilities ? —Herbert A. Tonne 






JOBS 

education have anything to offer? No. At that time 
business educators were shaking their heads, if not their 
fists, at all federal training, defending the old estab- 
lished patterns against the current need. Routinized 
thinking ? 

Let us proceed to another level more familiar to some 
of us: training in shorthand and typewriting, and here I 
shall give a personal illustration. When | came to Wash- 
ington in 1942, the agency in which | worked faced the 
possibility of having to train typists and stenographers 
“from scratch,” and I, in turn, faced some embarrass- 
ingly definite questions which I was not prepared to 
answer. What was the minimum period required for 
‘training stenographers to a recording speed of approxi- 
mately 80 wam if the trainees could be sent to class two 
hours a day? Four hours a day? How much time would 
we require to produce typists at the 30 wam level if we 
had them in class two hours a day? Four hours? And 
so on. The IBM training people knew the answers in 
their area of training—facts and figures based upon 
experience and experiment—but some of us in clerical 
training took to our typewriters with hasty and desper- 
ate speed, addressing letters to outstanding authorities on 
shorthand and typing training. After receiving a series 
of differing but nevertheless helpful letters in response 
to my calls for a few sustaining facts, I came to the 
conclusion that as a group we have overlooked some of 
the big questions in our zeal to follow to the last detail 
some of the technical aspects of instruction. Further, 
all of our thinking seems to have been based upon the 
premise that stenographic training will always be given 
in the familiar school situation with its regular schedule 
of class periods and semesters. Routinized thinking ? 

Such illustrations could be multiplied many times. I 
am sure that no one would argue that the emergency 
situation we faced in government training was a typical 
situation on which we should base future plans, but, 
on the other hand, who will deny that it revealed the fact 
that in the office occupations area of business education 
we have perhaps spent a little too much time on detailed 
discussions of the snatch stroke, ete., and too little time 


2 


on basic considerations: 

Now that we are engaged in post-war planning, let’s 
aim at the big view and reach for the big problems. 
Will we be content with a phase of business education 
that claims to be vocational, but which does not have 
established affiliations with business associations ? What 
about our federal appropriation ? Will we limit ourselves 

(Continued on page 20) 























OFFICE PRACTICE COURSE —a 30 lesson course adapted to the 
Monroe Educator — 50¢ including Teacher's Manual. 


SCHOOL MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION — In 2 parts; elementary 
and advanced courses for students and operators — $1.75 in- 
cluding answers. 


It was different before the war; a business house could 
give time to finish the training of men and women who 
had received a general business training in school—today 
the need is for those who can step in and produce at 
once with a specific skill. 

This means that the schools are being called on to go 
further than ever in teaching machine operation and 
business arithmetic—and Monroe is ready to help you. 
The Monroe School Manual of Instruction carries be- 
yond the usual 30 lesson course; it offers you material 
to extend your courses as far as necessary to develop 
specific skill. 
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The Monroe Educator—a Monroe Calculator 
made for schools only. Keep the Monroes 
you have in top condition, make them last 


until Victory. 
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Cambridge, 


PRIVATE SCHO 


A private business school associa- 
tion has just issued a bulletin* cover- 
ing “approximately 85 per cent of 
all private business schools accord- 
ing to number, and probably 95 per 
cent of the entire field according to 
volume.” 

Only 18 per cent offer a machine 
clerical course. 

Only 1.2 per cent claim to give 
“advanced business subjects.” 

Only 3.4 per cent claim to do 
teacher training. 

Only 16 per cent give courses 
other than those based on shorthand, 
bookkeeping, and typewriting. Of 
these “other types of courses,” four- 
teen are “non-clerical” (radio, etc. ). 

Of the six largest schools in TIli- 
nois Only one includes anything be- 
sides the traditional courses. 

Of the 20 largest schools in the 
State of New York only 4 include 
* Directory of Private Bustness Schools in the 


United States. National Council of Business 
Schools, Washington, D. C. 


It is generally agreed that facts 
should be the basis of our teaching; 
that truth, the whole truth, should be 
presented or be made available in 
every classroom. Of course, the limi- 
lations of youth to absorb truths and 
of the course being pursued should 
be taken into account. 

I am wondering if the present ten- 
lency to slur over certain facts about 
war bonds is justifiable. Should only 
the arguments that induce buying be 
told? “Blue sky laws” have been 
passed to prevent this in the sale of 
other securities. 

Without intending to give the an- 
wers, or even to imply them, I raise 
these questions: Should the 2.9 per 
tent rate of interest on war bonds 
(E Series) be stressed without em- 
phasizing that this applies only where 
the bonds are held ten years? Should 
ve say that $4 will be returned for 
tach $3 paid for these bonds without 
ktting the student know that they 
must be held a full ten years to earn 
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COMMENT 


OL LEADERSHIP? 


“other types of courses.” 

These two states contain the larg- 
est cities. Probably no state would 
make a better showing. Even Cali- 
fornia shows only eight of its 20 
largest schools offering “other 
courses.” 

Under equipment, the total num- 
ber of machines, other than type- 
writers, makes an average of 14 per 
school for the State of Illinois. These 


include, of course, Mimeograph 
duplicators and other duplicating 


machines, Monroe’s and other simi- 
lar calculators, and probably other 
semi-skill or even non-skill machines 
and devices. This leaves a small 
number of skill machines such as the 
dictating machine and key-drive cal- 
culator. 

This does not make a very clear 
picture of progressiveness for the 
field as a whole, although we recog- 
nize many progressive schools in the 
list. 


THE WHOLE TRUTH? 


this return? Should we say that “the 
rate of return is considerably more 
than the current interest rates paid 
by savings banks,** without stressing 
that this is true for the long ten-year 
term only? (It isn’t for any but the 
long term in Cambridge.) 

In the articles referred to there are 
references to the ten-year period. 
Likewise in the radio broadcasts and 
in the newspapers — sometimes at 
least. But this element in the invest- 
ment is slurred over much as the 
King Fish does when he is putting 
something over on Andy. 

Here’s what bothers me. Thou- 
sands of people are buying these 
bonds in amounts that cannot be held 
ten years. Many are going to be dis- 
appointed when they cash them in 
and get little or no interest. Uncle 
Sam may have a tough time raising 
funds to redeem them as fast as they 


and “War 
he Journal of 


** “Pre-induction Business Orientation” 
Bonds and Personal_ Finance,” 
Business Education, January 1944, 


come in, except at much higher rates. 
And even more important, too many 
people may think, however incor- 
rectly, that they have been deceived 
by their government. 

People should buy bonds. They 
will. There are a score of good rea- 
sons why, all well within the truth. 
Buying for necessary resale at the 
end of 60 days may be a disservice 
to the nation. One cannot be sure 
without all the facts. 

But the main point of this note has 
to do with teaching in general, with 
consumer education in particular. Is 
it wise to conceal, slur over, or other- 
wise play down a vitally important 


? 


fact in teaching about war bonds: 
Is it necessary? After careful study 
and consultation with my banker I 
bought one that isn’t what I thought 
it was. It will be presented for re- 
demption July 1, at a considerable 
loss. 

[ am reminded that the F.H.A., or 
its representatives, often failed to 
stress the one vitally important point 
that must be taken into account in 
purchasing a home on any deferred 
payment plan — the permanence of 
one’s job and compensation for it. 
Thousands who overlooked this point 
lost their homes, and_ incidentally 
their savings. 

Personal economics teachers often 
are in a tough spot these days. They 
always will be. Shall it be the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth? Isn’t that the very essence of 
consumer economics? 


@ 
TRAINING ON ORDER 


[ have long entertained the view 
that vocational business — training 
schools should not only ascertain 
what jobs are available in the com- 
munity, but undertake to pick out spe- 
cific jobs and in cooperation with spe- 
cific employers train for those jobs 
the right kind of people, in the right 
way, and at the right time. 

The employer sets up the specifica- 
tions. The school picks a student 
who has the desired personal charac- 
teristics and trains him (or her) to 
handle the functional part of the 
specifications. 

Goldey College of Wilmington, 
Delaware, has developed a coopera- 
tive plan under which employers in- 
dicate their needs in advance and 
establish scholarships to finance the 
training of suitable candidates for 
their jobs. The college selects the 


students and trains them to specifica- 
tions. 

There is food for thought in this 
step forward. 
the plan. 


A booklet tells about 
Send for it if interested. 
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Hi: shortage of manpower ef- 

fected by the war appears to be 
a real stimulus to the creation of 
closer ties between the business de- 
partnients in our secondary schools 
and colleges and the business com- 
munity. This has been manifested 
chiefly by various types of work ex- 
perierice programs. For many years 
part-time employment coordinated 
with classroom instruction has been 
considered an ideal method of com- 
pleting a course in business educa- 
tion. The following advantages 
should result from a carefully 
planned program: ‘ 

1. d bridge is created between 
school and employment life. Many 
of the students who do part-time 
work are able to retain their locations 
and become full-time employees upon 
graduation. Those who do not be- 
come regular employees in the firm 
have nevertheless been introduced to 
the business world. They are able 
to cite their experience to prospective 
employers and secure an employment 
recommendation. Many of the dif- 
ficulties associated with securing that 
frst position are eliminated by a work 
experience program. 

2. Students who are working part 
time will tend to take more interest 


im their academic work. Learning 
proceeds more rapidly when the 


learner recognizes the need of the 
knowledge to him personally. In ad- 
dition, associations are formed which 
result in a much longer retention 
period. This point is particularly 
important to students who are bored 
by anything which they consider ir- 
relevant knowledge. Individuals of 
this type profit little from academic 
traning unless they are doing some- 
thing that they think is useful. 

3. Another tie is created between 
the community and the school. There 
are still too many citizens to whom 
the school is a building that houses 
their children for a goodly portion 
ot the day. If education is to pro- 
gress with the needs of the times, the 
people must understand the school 
program and its purposes. The best 
known way to raise the level of com- 
munity interest in and support of 
education is to give more people work 
and responsibility in carrying on the 
program. 

4. Employers reassume an old re- 
sponsibility which the school should 
never have attempted to fulfill. The 
work of training employees has his- 
lorically been the responsibility of 
the employer by the apprenticeship 
sysicm. With the inauguration of 
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vocational education, schools have 
gone too far in their attempts to turn 
out finished products. The lack of 
uniformity in occupational require- 
ments, even in the same general type 
of work, makes the trained employee 
goal impossible to attain. A high 
degree of skill may be attained in the 
execution of such specialized tasks 
as the operation of certain office ma- 
chines. In these relatively narrow 
fields it is possible for the school to 
train employees who will be qualified 
to perform these special duties with- 
out additional inservice training. 
However, the successful performance 





Part-time Employment. 
‘‘A bridge is created’’ 


~ 


»f most employment duties requires 
additional training on the job. The 
amount of training necessary will 
vary with the type of work. For ex- 
ample, a student well prepared in 
stenography may need only a short 
period of vocabulary orientation to 
make her a highly competent secre- 
tary, whereas, the experience neces- 
sary to become competent in mer- 
chandising will necessarily be long. 
In the case of the latter the school 
can only teach principles and give the 
student a general background that 
will be helpful in learning the busi- 
ness. 

In working out a successful pro- 
gram of job experience it is neces- 
sary to recognize that several pos- 
sible arrangements exist. It is im- 


portant that a rather clear line of de- 
marcation be drawn because all are 
not of equal value and each has cer- 
tain advantages and disadvantages. 





in Work Experience 


Experience Arrangements 

Generally the most satisfactory 
work experience arrangement is the 
type where the student secures part- 
time employment in a business insti- 
tution of suitable size and organiza- 
tion which has actual need of his 
services and where there is a satis- 
factory opportunity to become a full- 
time employee upon graduation. In 
most work experience discussions the 
assumption appears to be that all pro- 
grams are of this nature. Under 
present conditions this may be en- 
tirely possible but it has been the 
writer's experience while trying to 
inaugurate programs in the “thirties” 
that this is not always feasible. Hence, 
if the program is not to live and die 
with business fluctuations, alternative 
set-ups must be worked out in ad- 
vance, 

A second type of program is to 
have the students make their entry 
into the business world as apprentices 
without pay. The total hours of 
work will normally be considerably 
less than under the first arrangement 
and the quality of the experience cor- 
respondingly more important. 

Under a work arrangement of this 
type, contacts are made with busi- 
ness men and its purposes are ex- 
plained to them. The writer has 
found it very helpful to explain the 
program and its purposes to groups 
of business men at service club meet- 
ings. Indeed, service clubs may 
offer an open sesame to business and 
professional offices in the vicinity. 
By contacting the officers it is entirely 
possible that the help of one or more 
of the groups may be enlisted to aid 
in sponsoring the work. In any case, 
the individual contact work must be 
done by the coordinator. The busi- 
ness community must be made to feel 
that it is cooperating in an important 
educational project and performing 
an important service that cannot be 
performed by the school alone. This 
arrangement is carried out under the 
avowed purpose of introducing the 
student to business employment with 
initially no thought of permanent 
employment. In practice it 1s found 
that a substantial number will become 
permanently employed at a future 
date ; however, this is not the purpose 
of the program. The purpose is to 
obtain experience in doing a job, to 
build confidence, and to get an em- 
ployment recommendation from an 
employer. Success depends largely 
upon the intelligence and attitude of 
the supervising business man and the 
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care and energy exercised by the co- 
ordinator. 

A third general arrangement for 
experience is to have students per- 
form community services or work for 
non-profit service organizations such 
as the Red Cross, Community Chest, 
etc. In many instances the experi- 
ence gained from this type of work 
may be as valuable as from business 
employment. However, it has sev- 
eral disadvantages : 

1. It is difficult to build a program 
of work experience by serving these 
agencies due to the irregularity of 
their activity. 

2 There is probably less carry- 
over of the experience acquired to 
regular employment. 

3. A recommendation from the 
supervisor probably is less valuable 
than one from the manager of a reg- 
ula1 business institution. 

4. There is generally less oppor- 
tunity of having the work experience 
become a regular job. 

A fourth type of experience is to 
do work for faculty members within 
the school. Obviously this is not as 
desirable because there is less rela- 
tionship between the work performed 
and the type of work that will be 
done in later employment. Perhaps 
its chief value lies in taking dictation 
from different people and writing let- 
ters that will actually be mailed. Un- 


fortunately this arrangement may 
easily result in exploitation—too 


many teachers and school adminis- 
trators consider the business depart- 
ment a production center which exists 
primarily to prepare tests, programs, 
and reports for the school. There 
are notable exceptions, of course. 
The writer is familiar with a college 
conducting a work experience pro- 
gram where the president’s office is 
one of the best assignments available. 
This individual assumes the responsi- 
bility of training each one to become 
a private secretary by acting as re- 
ceptionist, answering telephone calls 
correctly (getting name of caller, 
voice modulation, etc.), opening and 
sorting mail, filing and finally, taking 
dictation. And he has enough con- 
tacts to place them all satisfactorily ! 
This merely indicates that it may be 
desirable to use all types of work pro- 
grams simultaneously to exploit all 
available opportunities for valuable 
. experience. 


Standards 


Perhaps the most difficult problem 
under any program is the matter of 
standards of acceptability. Inas- 
much as the school grants academic 
credit for the work, it has the right 
and responsibility to determine the 
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amount and type of work to be re- 
quired. 

The establishment of predeter- 
mined standards is highly important 
in order to create uniformity in the 
work program, to aid and, in some 
instances, limit the coordinator in 
making decisions. 

Obviously no set of rules can be 
made which will be broad enough to 
cover all cases. Hence, it is more 
desirable to formulate a framework 
or set of principles that may be used 
this 


as a guide. In_ establishing 
framework the following factors 


should be considered : 

1. Under the continuous type of 
employment mentioned above where 
the employer intends to retain the 
student after graduation, the type of 
work performed is relatively less im- 
portant than under other work ar- 
rangements. For example, a boy 
who begins work in a clothing store 
may be expected to pinticket gar- 
ments and do other routine chores for 
a considerable period of time but 
these are all essential to successful 
retail employment. This type of 
work in an establishment where the 
opportunity to learn the clothing 
business exists is more desirable than 


selling experience in a magazine 
stand. The girl who begins part- 


time employment in a law office may 
spend most of her time doing copy 
work and addressing envelopes, a 
skill which any typist can learn to 
perform in the classroom. How- 
ever, if she is permanently employed 
she will gradually assume other of- 
fice duties. Under this plan of work 
experience it is, however, important 
to consider the size and type of busi- 
ness or professional office before 
granting academic credit for the 
work. If the size or nature of the 
business is such that the work will 
continue to be on the low grade level 
it is not suitable for academic credit 
in work experience. The coordi- 
nator’s judgment will have to deter- 
mine the acceptability in each case. 
2. Under the second type of work 
experience, that of working in busi- 
ness institutions or professional of- 
fices for a given period of time with- 
out pay, the problem of acceptability 
is more serious. Inasmuch as they 
do not expect to gain from the stu- 
dents’ services, the willingness of em- 
ployers to cooperate will depend upon 
their attitudes toward the plan. Some 
employers are highly cooperative and 
have a real sense of civic and social 
responsibility ; others have none. 
Under this arrangement the office 
or business institution must be se- 
lected with care and assignments 
made only after acquaintanceship and 
conference with the manager in 


charge. A written commitment (per. 
haps ‘in the form of a < imple 
questionnaire or blank to be filled 
out) relative to the specific © <peri- 
ences the student will be gi\en jg 
highly desirable. 


Cases 


The citation of a few cases ‘aken 


from the writer’s experience may be 
helpful to the reader who is nter- 
ested in inaugurating a work e» peri- 


ence set-up. These cases are taken 
from a program of 40 hours of work 
as part of the requirements in an of- 
fice practice course. The work was 
largely done on Saturdays. The pur- 
poses of the program, length o/ time 
students were to work, and other de- 
tails were explained to all business 
men prospects. Employer partici- 
pants were requested to fill out rec- 
ommendation blanks at the end of 
the employment period and _ students 
were requested to ask permission to 
use the name of the employer as a 
reference in connection with future 
applications for employment.  En- 
ployers were not requested to make a 
detailed statement of the work done 
by the students in these cases. 
Case 1. Law firm of 3 partners. 
Employer expressed cooperative at- 
titude. Civic leader. Experience to 
include general routine of a law of- 
fice and cover most of the secretarial 
duties except those of confidential na- 
ture. 
Student report of work: Addressing 
envelopes. 
Case 2, Wholesale Grocery Business. 
Interview with employer ditto case 


Student report of work: First day 
—Dusted office. Addressed envelopes. 
Allowed considerable freedom to get 
“feel” of office. Second day—Ditto 
first day plus typing reports and as- 
sisting bookkeeper. Third day—bDitto 
plus meeting callers, answering  tele- 
phone and assisting with filing. Fourth 
day—Ditto plus taking dictation for 
general manager. Fifth day—Ditto. 


Case 3. Government Office. 

Interview with manager. Ditto 
cases 1 and 2 but more enthusiastic. 
Office used several machines and co- 
ordinator was informed — students 
would spend some time operating ma- 
chines in addition to regular office 
routine. (Students had been trained 
to operate machines.) 

Student: Systematically observed 
regular employees in the performance 
of all the office duties. 

Case 4. Retail Department Store. 


Interview with manager ditto the 
other cases but less enthusiastic. 
Student report: First day—Intro- 
duced to office staff. Taken on in- 
spection tour of the store. Addressing 
envelopes. Copy work. Second day 
—Operating adding machine, typing 
reports, and invoices. Operating du- 
plicating machines. Third day—Ditto 
second day plus assisting with filing 
(Concluded on page 22) 
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Production Tests Measure 


R “LIABLE tests are necessary for 

valuating a successful vocational 
educational program. <A test meas- 
ures outcomes of learning according 
to ‘he way in which the test is de- 
signed. For example, the “new type” 
tesi generally measures isolated bits 
of information or knowledges. Such 
testis. make no provision for the 
measurement of students’ ability to 
apply the knowledges to practical sit- 
ations, 

The addition of the vocational sub- 
jects to the course of study brought 
with it specific problems regarding 
valid methods of testing for voca- 
tional proficiency. These problems, 
at first, were not always recognized 
even by teachers of the vocational 
subjects ; consequently, tests were too 
frequently constructed in exactly the 
same manner as were those for the 
non-vocational subjects. 

\n examination designed to test 
knowledges will measure only know- 
ledges. Similarly, a test designed to 
measure a skill will measure, for the 
most part, only the degree of skill at- 
tained by the student. Neither type 
of test will satisfactorily measure the 
application of those knowledges or 
skills in the actual working situation. 
Measuring devices which test the ap- 
plication of knowledges and _ skills 
used in business occupations should 
be created. 


Measuring Vocational Competency 


A “production test” consists of the 
application of the students’ know- 
ledges and skills to a problem or ex- 
ercise that is a replica of an actual 
job — situation. Since vocational 
courses are designed to prepare stu- 
dents for the performance of actual 
job duties, more effective teaching 
will be accomplished if the teacher 
will not only teach, but also organize 
his tests on the basis of actual duties 
performed on the job. 

In order to supplement the text- 
book, the teacher should visit offices 
to obtain additional information, 
such as specific knowledges, types of 
forms used, various records main- 
tained, and technical operations per- 
formed. The teacher can then or- 
ganize his test material using actual 
business forms, records, and_ tech- 
niques, so that they will represent as 
nearly as possible the actual job sit- 
uation. The validity of such a test- 
ing procedure will be in proportion 
7 . On leave of absence from State Teachers 
College, Farmville, Virginia. 
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to the proper selection and organiza- 
tion of materials and procedures ac- 
tually used on the job. 


How Production Tests are Used 

The storekeepers in training at the 
Naval School at Indiana University 
are being taught the basic funda- 
mentals of naval storekeeping, which 
consists of receiving, issuing, and 
maintaining supplies in the store- 
room. Storekeeping also involves 
maintaining records for these sup- 
plies, plus records involved in the 
paying of naval personnel and cred- 
1tors. 

Each trainee is required to take 
courses in general  storekeeping, 
clothing and small stores, disbursing, 
provisions, aviation accounting, Eng- 
lish and correspondence, and type- 





Storekeepers in Training at the Naval 
School at Indiana University 


writing. Each course pertains to a 
specific phase of naval storekeeping. 
The development of an adequate test- 
ing program for these trainees has 
been a major problem. 

Since the goal of the training pro- 
gram is for each trainee to acquire 
occupational competency during a 
short training period, the student 
starts in on production work during 
the early weeks of the course. Each 
course is based on a series of related 
problems or transactions similar to 
those performed on the job. At least 
one production test is given in each 
course. In addition, an objective test 
is given every two weeks in each 


Competency 


course. These tests cover factual 
knowledges related to storekeeping. 
Even these tests are based on a series 
of related transactions. The produc- 
tion tests, however, enable the stu- 
dents to apply these knowledges to 
actual production work. 


Preparation of a Production 
Test 

There are certain basic principles 
underlying naval storekeeping that 
remain constant. On the other hand, 
there are many storekeeping activi- 
ties in which deviations occur, de- 
pending upon the type of material 
that is being handled. For this rea- 
son, close coordination of efforts be- 
tween the instructors of the various 
courses is necessary. 

As the production test is to be a 
replica of an actual storekeeping 
function as performed on the job, 
naval officers familiar with the work 
are consulted. In addition, store- 
keepers who have graduated from 
the training course and are now sta- 
tioned at various naval establish- 
ments are encouraged to keep in con- 
tact with the Naval Training School. 
The information furnished by these 
storekeepers is of value in construct- 
ing production tests. 

One type of transaction a_store- 
keeper may perform when assigned 
to duty is to issue supplies from the 
general storeroom. A_ production 
test in general storekeeping will 
measure the ability of the student to 
maintain records for this transaction. 

The test includes the preparation 
of all necessary forms and entry on 
the proper records. It tests the stu- 
dent’s knowledge as to who has au- 
thority to draw supplies from the 
storeroom; what basic records are 
maintained for this material; and the 
subsequent effect on these records. 

A production test in clothing and 
small stores tests the  student’s 
knowledge as to how clothing and 
small stores are issued from the 
storeroom for use, The issue of cloth- 
ing and small stores from the store- 
room differs somewhat from the 
issue of general supplies. The test 
will bring out this difference. 

A sufficient number of transactions 
are included in a production test so 
that it requires approximately two 
hours for completion by the average 
student. The testing schedule is so 
arranged that all production: tests 
may be administered in rooms where 
proper equipment is available. 
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Advantages of the Production Test 


The production test measures more 
efficiently the application of knowl- 
edges and skills. It gives the student 
an opportunity to perform, as a com- 
plete cycle, all the entries with re- 
spect to a particular storekeeping 
function. 

The production test accomplishes 
the coordination of all storekeeping 
courses taught and tends to eliminate 
the possibility of guessing by the 
student. 


Use in Vocational Business 
Education Courses 


The end of the present war will, 
no doubt, bring about a partial sus- 
pension of business and industrial 
activity directly related to the war 
effort. This suspension of business 
activity will cause many who are now 
employed to lose their positions be- 
cause they will no longer be needed. 
It is reasonable to assume that only 
the most efficient workers will be 
kept on the payrolls. 

There may be a temporary lag be- 
fore civilian demands will stimulate 
business and industrial activity to the 
tempo previously established as a re- 
sult of the war effort. It appears, 
therefore, that during the period of 
reconversion, the supply of trained 
office workers will greatly exceed the 
demand. 

A still larger surplus will result 
since schools will continue to gradu- 
ate additional thousands of trained 
office workers. These graduates will 
have to compete for positions against 
hundreds of thousands of unem- 
ployed office workers who have had 
office experience during the war pe- 
riod. It is reasonable to assume that 
in almost every instance the office 
workers with experience will be given 
first consideration, unless the busi- 
ness man can be thoroughly con- 
vinced that the recent graduate can 
do the work as well, if not better 
than, those who have had experience. 

Business teachers must project 
their thinking into the post-war pe- 
riod in an effort to visualize the situ- 
ation in which their graduates will 
find themselves, and then assume the 
responsibility of furnishing — the 
proper training necessary for the 
business graduate to compete suc- 
cessfully for the job. 

If vocational business education is 
to justify its future existence, it will 
be necessary for business educators 
to graduate young people who will 
not only be as good as, but better 
than, the rank and file of the unem- 
ployed who have had actual office 
experience during the war. 
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One of the ways in which business 
educators may help their graduates 
meet this competition during the im- 
mediate post-war period is by giving 
them the opportunity to prepare for 
specific job situations. This can be 
done by giving the students the op- 
portunity to perform actual job 
duties in each vocational course, and 
by following this instruction with a 
sequence of production tests based 
on the actual job operations. Teach- 
ers may then have an opportunity of 
determining the occupational compe- 
tency of each student according to 
the manner in which the tests are 
completed. : 

This would make possible the 
establishment of definite vocational 
concepts and goals for each subject 
with the organization of a vocational 
testing program that would help 
students to become successful in the 
initial job situation. 


Implications for Business 
Education 
At this point it may be well to sug- 
gest specifically the manner in which 
the improvement of teaching and 
testing may be achieved in an effort 
to aid students to attain vocational 
competency. A few selected voca- 
tional business subjects will be used 
to illustrate a suggested procedure 
for integrating the basic and the vo- 
cational subject matter with the pro- 
duction testing program. 


Bookkeeping 


In order to improve vocational in- 
struction in bookkeeping, it will be 
necessary for teachers to visit the va- 
rious business offices in which the 
best practices prevail. During these 
visits they should ascertain exactly 
how the business firms keep their 
books; the forms, journals, ledgers, 
and other records used; the manner 
in which entries are made in connec- 
tion with the most important and fre- 
quently recurring types of transac- 
tions. 

The information thus obtained 
should be integrated with the basic 
bookkeeping instructional material 
for the purpose of making the voca- 
tional instruction of the type that 
can be put to use. 

In conformity with the instruc- 
tional program, the production test 
should consist of a sampling of the 
most used and most important types 
of transactions occurring in business 
concerns. Students should be pro- 
vided with all necessary forms, jour- 
nals, ledgers, and other records re- 
quired in making entries which arise 
from the various transactions, and 
for completing the required business 


statements. In this way, the voca- 
tional competency of the studen. in 
performing actual job duties coul:! be 
definitely determined. 


Typewriting 

It has been reasonably well de- 
termined that the straight copy ‘est 
so frequently used in measuring t) pe- 
writing ability does not of necessity 
measure vocational proficiency. It 
measures primarily what it was de- 
signed to measure, namely, abilit. to 
type straight copy material. 

Since a minimum of the typewrit- 
ing done in the actual office situation 
is straight copy work, a timed tesi on 
that type of material is not a valid 
test for measuring vocational conipe- 
tency. 

If the instructor desires to teach 
vocational typewriting, it will be 
necessary for him to add to the basic 
typewriting instruction the actual yo- 
cational activities that are performed 
by typists in business offices. A 
knowledge of the flow of paper work 
in the office may be used to advantage 
in organizing a vocational typewrit- 
ing program. 

This application of knowledge and 
skills required for a successful typist 
in the business situation should be 
projected into the production tests for 
the vocational typewriting students. 
A production test of this type will 
measure the ability of the student to 
perform acceptable work in a sufh- 
cient quantity during a definite pe- 
riod of time. 


Other Vocational 
Business Subjects 


In order to provide better oppor- 
tunities for the training of those tak- 
ing courses in filing, general clerical 
work, calculating machines, and 
other vocational business courses, it 
will be necessary for the business 
teacher to ascertain the actual duties 
performed by those on the job. 

When the actual duties are de- 
termined for each type of vocation, 
these should be added to the basic in- 
structions for each subject. This 
would result in each course becom- 
ing definitely vocational. 

Production tests for each course 
should be so organized that the vari- 
ous techniques performed and mate- 
rials used on the job would be in- 
corporated in the test. For example, 
if the performance of a_ particular 
series of job activities of a general 
clerk requires the use of the type- 
writer, the calculating machine, car- 
bon paper, and certain forms and 
records, it will be necessary for each 
student taking the test to have all 

(Concluded on page 18) 
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Wz NOW Thyself.” These two 

‘ words expounded by that early 
guidance philosopher and_ teacher, 
Socrates, is still appropriate today— 
centuries later. In fact, it may be 
said that the progress made in edu- 
cational guidance since the rise of 
the Greek Empire has not been out- 
standing. In business education, it 
has been a negligible factor. Why 
has guidance been so highly recog- 
nized and accepted and yet so spar- 
ingly studied and applied? 

Many a little makes a much. Could 
it be that we have over-theorized in 
the held of guidance? Have we at- 
tempted to build an American Coun- 
selling Utopia beyond actual realiza- 
tion’ The “ideal’’ guidance organi- 
zation has paper significance of great 
import. Might it not be better to 
achieve a little well, rather than to 
visualize a tar-fetched guidance 
program where talk supersedes ac- 
tion? Let us be realistic and prac- 
tical in our thinking about guidance. 


Need 

The need for guidance in the busi- 
ness department is apparent. The 
sizable number of misfits in our sten- 
ographic, clerical, and bookkeeping 
curricula is ample evidence. The use 
of the commercial department as a 
dumping ground certainly is not good 
guidance. One of the major re- 
sponsibilities of the business teacher 
is that of vocaticnal counselling. Vo- 
cational guidance is a definite fune- 
tion of the business department. All 
trainees in our business departments 
need to be taught the social signifi- 
cance of business and their individ- 
ual relationships to society as a 
whole. The service motif is as im- 
portant as the profit motif in busi- 
ness. Occupational adjustments and 
readjustments are constantly taking 
place in the vocational life of the in- 
dividual. Much disastrous rehabili- 
tation might be eliminated through 


proper guidance techniques. The 
overemphasis on training stenog- 


raphers in pre-Pearl Harbor days is 
but one illustration of the failure of 
vocational guidance to function prop- 
erly in the commercial department. 
Our floundering in prognostic testing 
in various skill areas is another. 
i-ducational guidance is an entire 
school function. It is all-inclusive. 
Often the student turns to the prin- 
cipal, some administrative officer, or 
a well-liked teacher for educational 
guidance. Vocational guidance is a 
very important part of educational 
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Vocational Guidance in Business Education 


by Stephen J. Turille 


Kansas State Teachers College 
Emporia, Kansas 


guidance. The National Vocational 
Guidance Association defines voca- 
tional guidance as, “the giving of in- 
formation, experience, and advice in 
regard to choosing an occupation, 
preparing for it, entering it, and 
progressing in it.” Students often 
turn to the commercial teacher for 
this type of guidance. This is due 
largely to the vocational type of work 
we are doing in our department, to 
the fact that we have both boys and 
girls in our classes, and to the quick 
and frequent job placements we 
make. All these give the business 
teacher an air of importance and au- 
thority to those seeking vocational 
guidance. It behooves us to be in- 





‘‘The wise counsellor gives advice. 
He does not dictate it.”’ 


formed and to keep informed of vo- 
cational guidance techniques. It is 
in this area of guidance where we 
can make our greatest contribution. 

One state department of vocational 
guidance says that vocational guid- 
ance consists of the following six 
activities: (1) dissemination of oc- 
cupational information, (2) individ- 
ual pupil personality cumulative in- 
ventory, (3) placement and follow- 
up study, (4) occupational survey, 
(5) facilities available for and ex- 
planation of training opportunities, 
and (6) counselling. Nichols divides 
euidance into four periods: (1) the 
general period where general in- 
formation on various fields is pro- 
vided before vocational choice is 
made; (2) the prevocational period 
including counselling, exploration, 


c" 


eal 


tryout, and prognostic testing; (3) 
the early vocational period where 
vocational business is given to meet 
the initial-contact job requirements 
and where an understanding and ap- 
preciation of promotional opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities is provided ; 
and (4) the early employment pe- 
riod. 

Certain principles of vocational 
guidance might well be kept in mind 
by the alert business teacher in un- 
dertaking the guidance program. It 
is not suggested that these guideposts 
to guidance are the only ones. They 
are the result of applications the writ- 
er has made in dealing with high 
school and college students and found 
them workable. 


Guideposts 

True guidance is self-guidance. 
The wise counsellor gives advice. He 
does not dictate it. Good guidance 
is goal-directed _ self-application. 
Guidance is “advising” not “telling.” 
Guidance is an individualistic affair. 
Guidance courses cannot be set up on 
the theory that by diversification they 
will meet the needs of all the stu- 
dents. Nor can an instructor decide 
that guidance hours are from 3:00. 
to 4:00 on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 
Guidance is best given when the one 
desiring guidance, the student, feels 
a need for it—not when the teacher 
decides the hour suits her tastes. 

With this thought in mind permit 
me to suggest that all faculty mem- 
bers should and must be guidance 
counsellors. They must be on hand 
at the student’s call. The study of an 
individual’s capabilities is all impor- 
tant. A clear understanding of one’s 
self and of one’s interests and abili- 
ties is a necessary adjunct to a 
knowledge of vocational opportuni- 
ties. Systematic regimentation can 
make for material efficiency as has 
been proved by the Germany of the 
twentieth century. But such voca- 
tional feasibility to the state it serves 
leads by its very excessiveness to the 
destruction of individual freedom 
and personal security. Why cannot 
vocational education below the col- 
lege level select groups by a reclassi- 
fication process providing a_ suffi- 
ciently diversified course of study to 
take care of all aptitudes and abili- 
ties? Much of the criticisms by em- 
ployers directed at vocational educa- 
tion has been at its unproductiveness. 
This is not without some support. 

Guidance is never ending. People 
need guidance all through their adult 
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lives. The ‘‘square-peg and round- 
hole” theory of guidance is out to- 
day. No longer do we believe that 
the student is a square peg “to be 
whittled down to fit a specific job 
round hole.” Vocational guidance 
precedes vocational training. But vo- 
cational guidance should also be 
givén during and after the vocational 
training period. Inasmuch as there 
are no well-defined lines of promo- 
tion in office and retail selling em- 
ployment, guidance is an imperative 
need to the business-trained individ- 
ual. 

The experience of a number of 
people engaged in guidance activities 
is that guidance which is subtle and 
by inference is the best type of guid- 
ance. This does not imply the invo- 
cation of dishonest practices nor of 
secret misleading of students. — It 
simply advocates direction in guid- 
ance techniques which makes the 
student feel he, not the counsellor, 
is making the decision. One of the 
best pieces of collegiate institutional 
advertising I have ever seen has been 
the sponsoring of a tests and meas- 
urements bureau as a service to high 
schools. The state and nationwide 
scholarship contests conducted by 
this institution were important fact- 
ors in making the college one of the 
largest of its kind in the country. 


Records 


Guidance is centralized in its rec- 
ords and decentralized in its counsel- 
ling. No one faculty member can be 
the guidance department. The acces- 
sibility of records is a most impor- 
tant factor in guidance work. It is 
here that much of our guidance work 
falls down. Records are expensive 
and time consuming. Yet, unless we 
have a fairly detailed record on each 
individual wise counsel is not pos- 
sible. 

A realistic and practical program 
of guidance includes the immediate 
as well as the long-range point of 
view. Too often we speak to our 
students in glittering generalities of 
twenty years hence without tying our 
long-range views to the immediate, 
pressing, and more interesting pres- 
ent. 

Not all teachers can be good guid- 
ance counsellors. It takes a person- 
ality which looks at guidance from 
the positive approach. A_ negative 
attitude toward life and toward vari- 
ous professional fields not only is dis- 
couraging to the pupil but is fre- 
quently biased and misleading. Per- 
sonal, opinionated thinking must give 
way to factual information impar- 
tially uncovered. 
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It is democratic, not undemocratic, 
in giving guidance, to cull and re- 
adjust student personnel. Any tech- 
nique that helps the individual to 
conserve his energy is democratic. 
Through vocational guidance we 
better adapt the abilities and interests 
of the individual to greater advan- 
tage. A misplaced worker works 
harder and with less interest and 
effectiveness than one who is com- 
petent and able. An efficient work- 
man is a happy one. A misfit is fre- 
quently dissatisfied and disillusioned. 

Let us as vocational guidance 
counsellors emphasize to the busi- 
ness-minded trainee that he who 
serves best profits most. Business is 
inherently honest. To maintain and 
improve business operations on a 
high social plane let us give balanced 
advice. The pendulum must swing 
neither right nor left. It must be 
fairly balanced on the merits of each 
case confronting the learner. The 


caveat emptor slogan is as out 03 
as the “the customer is always r 
attitude. 

Vocational guidance calls for the 
co-operative efforts of all grou 


step 
ht” 


SsS— 


the business teacher, the adminis rat- 
or, the business man, our govern- 
ment. It is co-operative enter) rise 


calling for the combined efforts of 


all. In this connection let me suvest 
the great potential possibilities of our 
state employment offices now jf iine- 
tioning under the Wagner-Peyser 
Act. Asa centralizing record agency 
the thousands of these local ottices 
operating on postal franking privi- 


leges are in a position to make a 
unified, lasting, and beneficial coutri- 
bution to vocational guidance on the 
out-of-school levels. The values the 
public and private schools could ob- 
tain from such an arrangement are 
tremendous in follow-up studies and 
in remedial practices in secondary 
and collegiate education, 


PRODUCTION TESTS MEASURE 
COMPETENCY 
(Continued from page 16) 


y equipment and supplies 
available.’ This will enable him to 
complete the duties, suggested by the 
test in the way in which they are per- 
formed on the job. Such a test 
would measure the vocational compe- 
tency of the student preparing to 
qualify for a general clerical position. 


necessary 


If the graduates ot business de- 
partments can demonstrate their abil- 
ity to perform in a superior manner 
the work for which they have been 
trained, business departments may 
not have much difficulty in placing 
their graduates during the immediate 
postwar period in spite of the highly 


COMMISSION ON 
IN EDU 


The American Council on Education 
recently announced the appointment of a 
Commission on Motion Pictures in Edu- 
cation. The present members are: Mark 
A. May, chairman; George S. Counts; 
Edmund E. Day; Willard E. Givens; 
George Johnson; George F. Zook, ex 
officio. The work of the Commission is 
supported by a grant from eight motion 
picture production companies made 
through the Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America, Incorporated. 
The grant covers a five year period. 

The Commission will study the needs 
of schools and colleges for motion picture 
material and will plan for the production 
of new films for courses of study in 
which new pictures are needed. Special 


competitive situation that will pre- 
vail. 

However, business students can- 
not become thoroughly vocationally 
competent in school unless business 
educators will make the opportuni- 
ties available to them. If that serv- 
ice would be performed in the inter- 
est of the students, vocational busi- 
ness courses will better serve the 
purposes for which they were orig- 
inally intended. 

The use of production tests is one 
way in which business teachers may 
indicate that they have accepted the 
responsibility for a better program 
of vocational training. 


MOTION PICTURES 
CATION 


attention will be given to the planning of 
series of films for educational activities 
connected with postwar reconstruction. 
The Commission invites the cooperation ot 
all interested educators and educational 
groups. Suggestions concerning needed 
productions for educational purposes will 
be welcomed. The Commission is partic- 
ularly interested in receiving curriculum 
materials that can be used as the basis for 
films. As fast as these materials can be 
put into shape for filming and approved 
by competent educational consultants, they 
will be distributed to all interested pro- 
ducers. For the time being, all inquiries 
should be addressed to the Chairman, 
Mark A. May, 28 Hillhouse Avenue, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 
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Simplified Periodic Bookkeeping Procedures 


HERE was a time when at the 
end of each period all “real” ac- 
counis were closed into a “balancing 
account” as is done with “nominal” 
ints in the profit and loss ac- 


acco! 
count. Such practice, as well as 
many other old practices have been 
rather generally discontinued. This 
artic!e contains some suggestions for 


a change in the use of other conven- 
tional procedures in periodic closing. 


Merchandise Cost 


Inventory and purchase transac- 
tions for merchandise may be com- 
bined into a single account, much as 
is done with supplies. At the end of 
the period the amount of the cost of 
goods sold (beginning inventory plus 
purchases minus final inventory) is 
transferred from the account to profit 
and loss as is done with supplies 
used. This one entry would replace 
those that’ are commonly used to: 
(1) write off the old inventory, (2) 
record the new inventory, and (3) 
close the purchase account. Some 
prefer to think of this as an adjust- 
ing procedure; others to think of it 
as a combination adjusting-closing 
procedure. 

The following account is arranged 
to show how this plan is used when 
there is a beginning inventory of 
$3,235; merchandise purchases of 
$6,185; and a final inventory of 
$3,165. The title, Merchandise Cost, 
is used here. Using these data, the 
cost of goods sold is $6,255, the 
amount used in one of the following 
journal entries. Using the tradition- 
al ruling the account may appear as 
follows : 


by Earl Clevenger 


Central State College 
Edmond, Oklahoma 


later another entry to record the clos- 
ing of the account, two entries in- 
volving but one line for each period. 

What is the advantage of using a 
periodic account in this manner? It 
has been suggested that this is done 
to show on the books the expense 
elements involved; that otherwise 
there will not be on the books the 
amounts of every expense for the 
period. The following procedure 
shows a plan for recording directly 
into the profit and loss account this 
group of amounts. This will mean 
an economy of time involved in pre- 
paring the closing entries as well as 
a saving of paper that would ordi- 
narily be used for this group of ac- 
counts. The amounts of expenses 
shown in periodic accounts can be 
obtained from the single profit and 
loss account as conveniently as from 
separate accounts involving a single 
line for each period. 

A convenient plan for “closing” 
other nominal accounts is by turning 
to a new page for each new period 
—a procedure that was explained in 
another article.’ There would then 
be no journal entries to close these 
accounts, and thus no entries through 
profit and loss to indicate their clos- 
ing. The profit and loss account 
would be reduced to include expense 
and income items from the adjust- 
ments—the income and_ expense 
amounts involved in the adjusting 
column of the working sheet (i.e. 











Merchandise Cost 
Dec. 1 Inventory 3235.00 Dec. 31 To P&L 6255.00 
31 Purchases 6185.00 31 Inventory 3165.00 
9420.00 9420.00 
Jan. 1 Inventory - 3165.00 




















Periodic Accounts 


It is customary to set up at the end 
of each period a group of periodic 
accounts that contain balances for 
only a very brief period—the time 
that elapses between the posting of 
the adjusting entries and the posting 
of the closing entries. Among these 
accounts are Supplies Used, Expired 
Insurance, Depreciation Expense, 
and similar accounts. Ordinarily an 
entry is made to record the amount 
of the adjustment and a few minutes 
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amounts that would ordinarily be to 
_the periodic accounts). 


Example 

An example involving the segment 
of an adjusted trial balance that 
shows income and expense items and 
the journal entries needed for the 
adjusting-closing procedure is  in- 
cluded to illustrate the principles pre- 
sented. The amount of the Cost of 
Goods Sold is used in making the ad- 


1 The Journal of Business Education, May, 1943. 


justment for inventory and purchases 
as explained earlier in the article. 


SEGMENT OF ADJUSTED TRIAL BALANCE 
DECEMBER 31, 1943 


J. C. Jones, Personal 237.00 
Merchandise Sales 8450.00 
Salary Expense 1250.00 
Rent Expense 175.50 
Miscellaneous Expense 25.00 
Bad Debts 50.00 
Cost of Goods Sold 6255.00 
Depreciation 200.00 
Supplies Used 82.50 
Expired Insurance 38.75 
20.00 


Tax Expense 

Sufficient accounts are illustrated in 
the preceding segment of an adjusted 
trial balance to illustrate the prin- 
ciples for closing as previously out- 
lined. If a working sheet has been 
prepared containing the above data, 
assuming that this illustration in- 
cludes all the data of the profit and 
loss section of the statement, and net 
profit is $353.25; the amount of the 
proprietor’s drawing account, $237; 
thus the increase in capital as a result 
of these operations of the period is 
$116.25. If a working sheet is not 
prepared the amount of the net profit 
may be obtained from the Statement 
of Profit and Loss. The amounts of 
the increase in capital in this example 
may be obtained by getting the differ- 
ence between the (debit balance of 
the) personal account and (the credit 
balance of) the net profit. This is 
the portion of the net profit that is 
not withdrawn by the owner. 


Journal Entries 

Adjustments (which may be taken 
from the adjustment column of the 
working sheet if one is prepared) are 
posted directly to the profit and loss 
account, rather than to periodic ac- 
counts as is done under the conven- 
tional procedure. For example the 
parts of the entries that would con- 
ventionally involve a debit to Bad 
Debts (in the adjusting procedure) 
and a credit to the same account (in 
the closing procedure) are eliminated. 
In the conventional procedure an ad- 
justment is recorded with a journal 
entry somewhat as follows: 


Bad Debts 50.00 
Reserve for Bad Debts 
Adjustment 
Then there is a closing entry like 
this: 


50.00 


50.00 


Profit and Loss 
Bad Debts 
To close 
By combining the two entries into 
one, eliminating the use of the Bad 
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50.00 








Debts account one has, 


Profit and Loss 50.00 
Reserve for Bad Debts 
Loss on Bad Debts 

This reduces the work of adjust- 
ing and closing the ledger so that 
actually about the same time and 
work is needed as is customarily done 
to prepare the adjustments; thereby 
eliminating the traditional work of 
the closing procedure. There is an 
adjustment of $50 for unpaid sal- 
aries for work completed to the salary 
account that is made in the conven- 
tional way. The procedure to record 
this is shown as the second journal 
entry. The journal entries needed 
to adjust and close the ledger involv- 
ing the preceding data may be made 
as follows: 


50.00 


Profit and Loss $50.00 
Reserve for Bad Debts 


Estimated bad debts 


$50.00 


Salary Expense 50.00 
Salaries Payable 
To adjust 


50.00 


Profit and Loss 6255.00 
Merchandise Cost 


Cost of Goods Sold 


6255.00 


Profit and Loss 200.00 
Reserve for 
ciation 

Depreciation 


Depre- 
200.00 


Profit and Loss 82.50 
Supplies 


Supplies Used 


82.50 


Profit and Loss 
Prepaid Insurance 
Expired Insurance 


38.75 


Profit and Loss 20.00 
Taxes Payable 
Tax expense 
crued ) 
Profit and Loss 
J. C. Jones, Capital 
Increase in capital 


20.00 


(ac- 


116.25 
116.25 


The nominal or temporary capital 
accounts that are active during the 
period as distinguished from the 
periodic accounts are closed without 
formal journal entries or ruling by 
supplying a new page for each new 
accounting period. The final jour- 
nal entry in the preceding group is to 
record into the capital section of the 
ledger the change in capital for the 
period. This is the amount often 
used to transfer the drawing or per- 
sonal account to the capital account 
after the amount of the net profit 
(or loss) has been closed from the 
profit and loss to the drawing ac- 
count. Thus by this plan the only 
similarity to the conventional closing 
(after adjusting) procedure is that 
of transferring the amount of in- 
crease (or decrease) in capital to the 
capital section of the ledger. For 
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the corporation this would involve 
transferring this increase (or de- 
crease) to surplus. 


Profit and Loss 


The profit and loss account then 
would contain only entries that are 
involved in the adjusting procedure 
and in transferring this final amount 
to the capital section of the ledger. 
There are no accounts especially to 
care for adjustments: rather such 
amounts are posted directly to profit 
and loss and are, with one excep- 
tion—the last entry, the only posting 
to that account. Adjustments to ac- 
tive nominal accounts are posted in 
the conventional manner. For ex- 
ample the Salary expense account in 
the illustration, includes a Salaries 
Payable item of $50. Likewise, in 
this example the tax expense was en- 
tirely an adjustment item—no preced- 
ing entry during the period to such 
an account. For the data of this 
article the profit and loss account 
would appear like the following il- 
lustration. 


the end of the accounting jeriod 
after all the periodic work on the 
books is completed, this account, 
along with other temporary © :pita) 
(including drawing, income an: ex 
pense) accounts, is replaced by ney 
pages. In such cases a s.ngle sheet 
may often be sufficient for ai ac- 
count for two periods, one sid~ for 


each period. This group of sheets 
will then be removed from the bir ders 
and filed away with other siuilar 


records that are retained for possible 
future reference. When the ledger 
has been closed in this manner (and 
before the posting of any Current 
entries of the next period) the only 
accounts that will have entries in them 
are those having balances in the )ost- 
closing trial balance. 


Summary 


It is rather generally agreed that 
the most difficult section for the be- 
ginning student of bookkeeping is 
that which deals with periodic pro- 
cedure. Any device which will help 


Profit and Loss 
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Bad Debts 

y 5 Cost of Goods Sold 
31] Depreciation Expense 
py Supplies 

31 Expired Insurance 

31] Tax Expense 

DL Increase in Capitel 














By this plan the profit and loss 
account in this example has only 
debit entries. If there are adjust- 
ments involving debits to asset or lia- 
bility account and related credits to 
either periodic income or expense ac- 
counts, such as adjustments would be 
entered as credits to the profit and 
loss account. The profit and loss 
account is not ruled and closed as in 
the conventional procedure; but, 
rather, is dealt with just as are other 
nominal accounts of the period. At 




















in teaching this concept will con- 
tribute to the effectiveness of the 
work in the subject. The plan for 
combining purchases and inventory 
of merchandise materially simplifies 
this part of the concept. Consid- 
erable effort (time) and paper can 
be saved by reducing the number of 
special accounts involved in the clos- 
ing procedure. This can be achieved 
by eliminating periodic accounts; 
with the entries made, rather, di- 
rectly to profit and loss. 


CHOOSING THE BIG JOBS 


(Continued from page 9) 


to the old curriculum, or will we try 
to meet the need for wider economic 
understanding? Will we limit our- 
selves to the clerical level of busi- 
ness education without reference to 
the areas of supervision and man- 
agement, presumably in the belief 
that high school graduates will not 
qualify for such jobs, and if they 
do, they will know instinctively where 
to find the information they need? 
Will we devote ourselves to our 
specialization exclusively in terms of 
school situations, or will we broaden 


our ideas to include the possibility 
of on-the-job training? Will we con- 
tinue to ignore our need for a well 
defined plan of action which we can 
support through concerted action of 
our various organizations? Will we 
remember that it is just as easy to 
worry about a big problem as it 1s to 
worry about a relatively unimportant 
one—and much more profitable 





—Marion Lamb, Assistant Training 
Chief, Civilian Training Section, 
War Department, Washington. 
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Business Knowledge of Non-Business and 
Business Training Students 


T Ie course which is referred to as 
Business Training is a course that 
has varied greatly as far as type of 
sul ject-matter, treatment, and em- 
pha sis are concerned, a_ variability 
which has subjected it to criticism. 
It :s sometimes treated as a core sub- 
ject or it may be the “survey course” 
of the business curriculum. Because 
of its elasticity, new objectives are 
stated for it and new content is often 
added to it. 

(his article presents a study made 
to determine to what extent students 
who have taken the course, ‘Busi- 
ness Training,” are superior in cer- 
tain areas of knowledge to other 
students who have not had this for- 
mal training. 

The test used in this study was 
constructed after examination of 
many widely used tests in the field, 
textbooks commonly used, and _ syl- 
labi prepared as courses of study. 
This specific study, as well as pre- 
liminary testing, enabled the prepa- 
ration of a test composed of 78 ques- 
tions in eleven areas. Study of 
Shields and Wilson’s text? and the 
Work Committee Report? aided in 
the selection and addition of nine 
questions in the socio-economic area 
to the 69 already selected. 

An attempt was made, through 
preliminary testing, to secure ques- 
tions specific enough to be a real ex- 
amination of what is purported to be 
taught in Business Training but gen- 
eral enough not to penalize the non- 
commercial students. The test con- 
sidered both reliable and_ valid, is 
objective and easily administered and 
scored. 

Students were placed in non- 
school groups to rule out sociolog- 
ical and teaching factors. These 
groups were: 

Group A—first-semester soph- 
omore students who had com- 
pleted one full year of Business 
Training but had had no other 
commercial course. 

Group B—first-semester soph- 
omore students who had had no 
business course of any descrip- 
tion, and 

Group C — second-semester 
senior students who had had no 
commercial course of any kind. 


Wilson, Consumer 
South-Western 


LH. -G:; 


Economics 


Shields and V. J. 

Problems, Cincinnati: 
Publishing Company, 1940. passim. 
7 A. Brewington (ed), Report of the Work Com- 
mittee on a Rating Scale for Secondary Business 
Education, 3rd Tentative Report. Chicago: Na- 
tional Association of Business Teacher- Frsleen 
Institutions, 1942, 
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by Sidney Bernstein 


Chicago, Illinois 


Selection and Testing of Students 

Students selected to take the test 
constructed for this study were in 
four public high schools in Chicago, 
chosen because of their proximity to 
each other in order to secure stu- 
dents from areas as sociologically as 
similar as possible. 

The use of the senior group who 
had not had commercial courses of 
any kind offered the possibility of 
showing how much business infor- 
mation students pick up without for- 
mal commercial teaching, due simply 
to maturation, to incidental training 
from non-commercial courses, or to 
other factors which can not be iso- 
lated. 

Students in Group A were 
matched with those in Groups B and 
C respectively as to (1) 1.Q.; (2) 
percentage relationships of the num- 
ber of boys to girls; and (3) chron- 
ological age, adjustment being made 
for the advance age of students in 
Group C. 


Statistical Procedure 


To compare group averages, the 
arithmetic means and standard devia- 
tions were used, differences between 
the means of Group A and Groups 
B and C, respectively, being checked 
for significance. In each instance, 
the difference between the means was 
divided by the standard deviation of 
the difference to determine the crit- 
ical ratio. If the resultant critical 
ratio was as large as 3 (assuming 
a normal distribution of differences), 
the results of the groups were said 
to be significantly different; if not, 
the probabilities due to chance were 
estimated. 


Comparison of Responses of 
Student Groups 
A comparison of the responses to 
the questions as a whole by the two 


sophomore groups, those who had 
Business Training and those who 
did not, shows no significant differ- 


ences between the scores of these 
groups. The mean of Group A, 
54.291, standard deviation 10.80, ap- 
proximates that of Group B, 53.937, 
standard deviation 9.90. The differ- 
ence of .334 is not a significant one. 


The sophomore students who had 
just completed specialized study in 
Business Training did not exhibit a 
superiority in knowledge over the 
group of students of the same age 
who had not come into contact with 
this material in a formal manner. 
A comparison of the responses of 
Group A with those of Group C, the 
non-commercial seniors, however, 
reveals a different situation. The re- 
sponses of Group A are decidedly 
inferior to those of Group C. Even 
though the students of Group A had 
recently taken Business Training, on 
the average they have less informa- 
tion and/or less ability to answer 
correctly the test constructed to ex- 
amine the information purported to 
be taught in Business Training than 
the students of Group C. The mean 
of Group A, (54.291), is smaller by 
8.61 points than the mean of Group 
C, (62.903), standard deviation 7.40, 


MEAN SCORES (IN %) ARRANGED BY 
vrs AND TOTALS OF STUDENTS 
N GROUPS A, B, AND C. 








Group Group Group 
A B c 


Transportation ......... . 69.92 64.3 80.64 
PEO ka. oar cack emtwackst 69.4 68.18 79.42 
Buying & Selling Fer .. 70.58 70.43 79.66 
Socio-Economic Concepts ... 64.52 65.59 74.55 
Kinds of Businesses ....... 66.24 67.08 80.91 
ee eee . 67.73 73.39 88.58 
Communications .. .......+ 77.67 63.63 75.27 
Money & Banking ...... . 65.74 66.23 83.96 
eS Pe rre rrr Pee 77.44 74.62 80.44 
oe eee 80.07 82.07 91.7 
Thrift & S avings Ne oe 74.88 75.7 76.56 
Total Exam Score .. .... 69.6 69.18 80.64 








An attempt was made to determine 
the cause of this superiority of 
Group C by interviewing some of 
these students, but, in most cases, 
the students were unable to account 
for their knowledge of the informa- 
tion asked for in the questions. Com- 
mercial work experience may have 
been a factor, but the number of 
these students was very small. It is 
difficult to estimate (1) the inciden- 
tal learning contributed by other 
school courses such as Modern and 
American History and Civics, or (2) 
the amount of business information 
gained in two years’ additional minor 
business activities, such as making 
one’s own purchases. 

Inspection of some of the data on 
the responses arranged by topics is 
pertinent. The organization of the 
Business Training course has tradi- 
tionally emphasized certain phases of 
the work and not emphasized others. 
A study of time divisions in the 
syllabi showed that communication, 
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filing, and transportation are usually 
emphasized while the socio-economic 


‘concepts are typically not given 
much, if any, time. 
In but few cases are there real 


differences between the two sopho- 
more groups. In most of the topics 
the responses of the non-commercial 
seniors are superior to those of the 
sophomores who have had Business 
Training. Strangely enough, even in 
filing, a topic that usually is given 
considerable emphasis in Business 
Training, the non-commercial seniors 
proved to be superior. The results 
of the comparisons by topics tend 
to show the same conclusions as com- 
parisons on the questions as a whole: 
there are no significant differences 
between the two sophomore groups, 
and the non-commercial senior group 
exhibits superior scores. 


Statement of the Findings 


The results of this study clearly 
show that there is no significant dif- 
ference between the responses of the 
sophomores who had completed a 
year’s work in Business Training, 
and the sophomores who had no com- 
mercial work of any kind. Even in 
an area of specific knowledge such 
as filing, for instance, the students 
having had Business Training ex- 
hibit no real superiority. The only 
superiority of the latter over the 
sophomores who did not have Busi- 
ness Training or any commercial 


courses appears on answers to the 
transportation and communication 
questions. 


Comparison of the results of the 
sophomores who had had Business 
Training with those of the seniors 
who had no Business Training, or 
any other commercial course, pre- 
sents an even less favorable picture 
of the business knowledge of the 
former students. In the questions 
arranged by topics, non-commercial 
seniors had results showing negative 
differences only in communications 
and thrift-and-savings, and these 
differences were so small that they 
could be attributed to chance. On 
the whole, their results, topic by topic 
were superior. The reasons for this 
may be maturation aided by every- 
day experience in personal business 
activities, and incidental learning 
trom other courses. 

The fact that Hardaway’s® study 
made in El Paso, Texas, miles away 
from Chicago, and showing that the 
business knowledge of commercial 
students there also fell below ex- 


’ M. Hardaway, A Comparative Study of the 


Business Information of Commercial and Non- 
Commercial Seniors in the High Schools of El 
Paso, Texas. Unpublished Master’s Report, School 
of Business, University of Chicago, 1938. passim. 
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pectation in comparison with aca- 
demic students, may indicate a gen- 
eral failing of Business Training 
courses that wipes out local differ- 
ences in teaching techniques and 
course organization. The results of 
both studies, however, particularly 
those of this report should force a 
re-examination of the functioning of 
3usiness Training. 

The data tend to indicate that in 
3usiness Training, as now taught, 
more time is spent in teaching spe- 


STANDARDS 


cific details and specific areas of 
business: knowledge than the results 
from that teaching would wart unt. 
The emphasis usually given to fi ing 
and transportation, for  instence 
seems not to be justified. Furtier- 
more, the fact that the results on the 
questions under the topic, socio-cco- 
nomic concepts, were among the 
lowest for all the students on al! the 
topics should point the way to a 
re-evaluation of this area of iceas 
or emphasis in Business Trainin 


IN WORK EXPERIENCE 


(Continued from page 14) 


and answering calls after instruction. 
Fourth day—Ditto plus taking dicta- 
tion. Fifth day—Ditto. 


Experience proved that the offices 
in cases 1 and 3 should be removed 
from the list of available cooperating 
institutions and new contacts were 
necessary. The number of such ex- 
periences must be reduced to a mini- 
mum if the program is to be success- 
ful. 

If the work experience program 
is conducted by the method of work- 
ing for non-profit civic or charitable 
organizations or faculty members, 
many of the difficulties inherent in 
the second method above are not 
present. Generally the services of 
the student are very welcome as the 
program does not tend to interrupt 
the scheduled routine of the office. In 


—_> —_—> >> 


this case it is relatively easy to secure 
a written report from the employer 
or supervisor on the nature of the 
jobs to be performed and an estimate 
of the time required by each job. 

In conclusion, a work experience 
program has merit if it is carefully 
worked out by one who has sufficient 
time and ability to do so. Inasmuch 
as the problem of community atti- 
tudes and good will is involved, a 
haphazard program is worse than 
none at all. The present period of 
labor shortage is an opportune time 
to inaugurate a program of the first 
type; however, it should be supple- 
mented with a program of the second 
and possibly the third type so that 
all students who are qualified by ma- 
turity, training, and ability may avail 
themselves of the opportunity of be- 
ing introduced to the business world. 


—_> —_—> > 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


—_> —_> > 
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When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this re 


spect—“all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book.” 


For the many teachers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their 


questions, THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of 


interest to all. Here is one of the queries we've received and on the very last page in 


the book you'll find the answer to this question. 


What is meant by “upgrading” in business education? 


—_> —_—_> —_> 
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higeage are quite varied opinions 
as to whether mailable standards 
should be used as a means of meas- 
urement for first-year typing students 
during the practical application units. 
The question has arisen because of 
confusion as to what our objectives 
or goal should be. Consequently, it 
will be necessary to study the objec- 
tives of these units and of mailable 
standards, and then justify mailable 
standards as a suitable means of 
measurement. 


The Problem 

There is a need for making this 
justification for three reasons: (1) 
There is a growing tendency to sepa- 
rate first-year typists into personal- 
use Or vocational classes, but the ma- 
jority of the smaller schools are un- 
able to do this and instead combine 
ihe two classes into one. The period 
of training for many who do not in- 
tend to go on for vocational pur- 
poses, tends to be shortened even in 
this set-up. So it is necessary that 
students be given training for accept- 
able work as in actual situations as 
early as possible. (2) One great 
weakness of typing students is the 
lack of responsibility they take in 
finding their errors. Some revision 
is necessary in order to overcome this 
weakness. Students must be made 
more conscious of the necessity for 
usable work. (3) There is misinter- 
pretation of grades on the part of 
students. They think that 75 per 
cent is passing and 90 to 100 per cent 
is excellent. Yet this grade may not 
represent any usable work at all, and 
the finished typewritten product in 
order to be usable requires 100 per 
cent usability. 


Method of Procedure 


_ A study was made by first exam- 
ining references from a bibliography 
in order to find and analyze the ob- 
Jectives for these units of work. After 
a conclusion was reached as to what 
should be measured, mailable stand- 
ards were studied to find if they 
would measure satisfactorily the gen- 
eral objectives of the units. A ques- 
tionnaire was given to twenty-one 
teachers of Typing I who were at- 
tending the 1942 summer session at 
Colorado State College of Education. 
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\ailability as a Standard in Beginning Typewriting 


by Mildred Thompson 


United Township High School 
East Moline, Illinois 


Twenty questionnaires were returned. 
The purpose of this was to determine 
the following: (1) vocational or non- 
vocational aim of the course; (2) 
material taught as the practical appli- 
cation units of Typing I; (3) achieve- 
ment requirements for the practical 
application units; (4) items used in 
determining mailable standards; (5) 
errors ranked on a basis of unmail- 
able probability ; (6) items used as a 
basis for measuring the speed of out- 
put for the mailable standards; (7) 
time for setting mailable standards. 
These findings were then analyzed in 
connection with the objectives. 


Interpretation of Objectives 


Blackstone gives this general ob- 
jective for secondary school type- 
writing : ‘‘To develop to the maximum 
degree possible in each pupil under 
controlling school conditions all the 
constituent abilities necessary for the 
efficient and satisfactory conduct of 
all the activities required of a begin- 
ning typist on the level on which the 
individual uses the typewriter, usu- 
ally as a typist in an office.”? He 
continues to state that the degree of 
speed and accuracy skill will depend 
entirely on personal or vocational use, 
but the produced work must be satis- 
factory in terms of form, arrange- 
ment, typographical appearance, and 
in activities such as erasing, proof- 
reading, use of reading, spelling, writ- 
ten English form, and syntax. Vo- 
cational people will naturally go on in 
typing in order to receive a higher 
degree of proficiency but the objec- 
tive calls for satisfactory work. What 
is satisfactory work? 

Research indicates that it is more 
prevalent to interpret this to mean 
mailable work. In a contest spon- 
sored by the Business Education 
World on how typing teachers grade, 
it was discovered that students have 
enough skill in speed and accuracy to 
begin mailable standards at the begin- 
ning of the second semester. 

What is meant by grading by mail- 
able standards? By grading on a 
basis of mailable standards, only 
usable work is accepted, and the stu- 
dent is made conscious of the fact 
“4 Blackstone, F, G., and Smith, S. L., Improve- 


ment of Instruction in Typewriting. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936, p. 46. 





that he is the one responsible for mak- 
ing his work correct. The fact is 
recognized that a student may make 
errors when applying his typing in an 
actual situation, and he will be judged 
on whether he finds those errors and 
corrects them satisfactorily within 
quite a reasonable length of time. The 
student works not only for a high de- 
gree of usable quality but also for a 
certain degree of speed of output. 


Are These Requirements 
Being Met? 


The results of this questionnaire 
show that 90 per cent of the teachers 
questioned teach Typing I as a com- 
bination of vocational and personal- 
use. The other 10 per cent teach it 
purely as a vocational subject. 

Letters, manuscripts and rough 
draft, and tabulations are taught by 
all as the practical application units. 
Personal-use assignments are given 
by 85 per cent, and 70 per cent teach 
telegrams. Billing and legal docu- 
ments are taught in only 20 per cent 
of the cases and 5 per cent indicated 
teaching composing at the machine. 
This would indicate that the material 
taught for these units is quite uni- 
form. 

Mailability seems to be required at 
least partially by 70 per cent. That 
is, of this 70, only 35 per cent re- 
quire it entirely for all the units; 10 
per cent combine perfect copies with 
mailability ; 20 per cent combine un- 
corrected error limit and mailability ; 
5 per cent combine all three of these. 


Of the fourteen teachers who gave 
an indication of requiring mailability, 
all of them checked usable quality as 
being an item for determining these 
standards. It determined the stand- 
ard entirely in 42.9 per cent of the 
cases. The rest required it together 
with some phase of speed of output. 


Blackstone gives this list of errors, 
divided according to “mailable with- 
out correction,” ‘‘mailable after cor- 
rection,’ and “‘unmailable.” On the 
questionnaire this list was given with 
no reference as to these three group- 
ings. The teachers were asked to 
check the errors according to whether 
they thought they were unmailable 
as such or not. The number follow- 
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ing each item indicates the percent- 
age of the teachers checking that item. 


Per 
Mailable without correction cent 
Two spaces between words....... 35.7 
Incorrect spacing after punctuation 
oo SS Sa ee eee 57.1 
Uneven right-hand margin....... 21.4 
Space omitted between words.... 71.4 
Mailable after correction 
Capital letters not on line........ 35.7 
Struck-over letters .............. 92.9 
Failure to capitalize proper word. 78.6 
Incorrect punctuation after compli- 
oe ec een 28.6 
Blisspelled word ..........0....- 100.0 
Transposed letters .............. 85.7 
Omission of hyphen ............ 42.9 
Plural for singular form........ 78.6 
Misspelling of name of person.... 100.0 
RIOR BHMIRUINES. . 5. 0c ss ccsecioes 100.0 
SORRISEMMEINENG). <6 cc ssuic ss wassues 7.1 
Unmailable 
Seansposel word ............... 92.9 
RUNITRMBOONIENE ..55 0600000000006 92.9 
BVT WEDCATOE. ... 000.5 cscs cece 92.9 
Word incorrectly divided ........ 64.3 
Oe 78.6 
aGitsay WrasuMeS 2... 62.65.66. sess 92.9 
ROMRVER POUCH oasis. sec cec ce ceess 14.3 
RDINGSIDIT WT SANE... ess sso sine 92.9 
Uneven indentation of paragraphs 85.7 
Letters not straight on page...... 85.7 
Uneven left-hand margin........ 85.7 
Incorrect punctuation” .......... 71.4 


To this list on the questionnaire 
were added two items: too many 
erasures even though very neat, 
which was checked by 64.3 per cent; 
and neat erasures, which received no 
checks. 


Out of these 29 suggested errors, 
16 of them were checked by 75 per 
cent of the teachers, and 21 of the 
errors were marked by over 50 per 
cent. Omission of hyphen, two 
spaces between words, capital letters 
not on line, incorrect punctuation 
after complimentary close, uneven 
right-hand margin, uneven touch, and 
ghost letters were considered by the 
majority to be mailable errors. Neat 
erasures were considered 100 per 
cent mailable. This shows quite 
high standards. 


Since only eight teachers indi- 
cated requiring speed of output as a 
standard, the figures on this cannot 
be reliable. The largest per cent, 
37.5 based speed merely on the sub- 
jective opinion of the teacher. Ex- 
ercises were timed by 25 per cent, and 
25 per cent combined timing the ex- 
ercise with first attempt as an ele- 
ment. Only 12.5 per cent used num- 
ber of copies produced as a basis. 
The fact that so few indicated the 
element of speed as a factor in deter- 
mining mailable standards, perhaps 
indicates a weakness in itself, since 
the objective calls for both usable 
quality and speed of output. 

The majority, or 57.1 per cent, re- 





3 Blackstone, E. G., and Smith, S. L., op. ctt., 
p. 250. 
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quire mailable work at the beginning 
of the second semester. It is re- 
quired by 14.3 per cent for all the 
units regardless of when the units are 
taken, and 28.6 wait until near the 
end of the year to introduce it. 


Summary and Conclusions 


It seems that mailable standards 
may be justified for the practical ap- 
plication units of Typing I. In 
actual practice the tendency is toward 
mailability with usable quality 
stressed more than speed of output. 
Items such as omission of hyphen, 
two spaces between words, capital 


letters not on line, incorrect purctua- 
tion after complimentary close un- 
even right-hand margin, uw: even 
touch, ghost letters, and neat erasures 
are considered mailable by the ma- 
jority. Quite a high degree of usable 
quality is being required but «peed 
of output is quite indefinite. Tis is 
a weakness which will need to be 
strengthened in order to fulfil’ the 
measurement of the objective o° the 
units to the greatest extent. | iow- 
ever, by striving for usable quali‘y as 
well as reasonable output, the student 
will constantly be guided toward 
satisfactory work in terms of the ob- 
jective. 





STUDENT’S TYPING TESTS 


The Student's Typing Tests, sponsored 
for the second year by the National Coun- 
cil for Business Education, are available 
for distribution to schools. These tests 
were formerly sponsored by the Type- 
writer Educational Research Bureau— 
Remington Rand, Inc., Royal Typewriter 
Company, L. C. Smith & Corona Type- 
writers, Inc., and Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Company—but since the companies 
which subscribed to the cost of this service 
have converted their entire facilities to war 
production, they are unable to continue 
rendering this service. 

To enable teachers to compare their re- 
sults with those of others, a table of norms 
for each test is being published in THE 
JourNAL for the month in which the test 
is to be given. These norms are based on 
the test scores of 500 second year typing 
students in the third and fourth years of 
high school. All classes meet five periods 
per week and the length of the period 
ranges from 45 to 55 minutes. Norms for 
all second year groups have been combined 
since there is no significant difference be- 
tween scores of each group. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING TEST 








Volume X, Number 7 April, 1944 
Percentiles Points 
100 166 
99 146 
98 138 
95 126 
90 115 
80 103 
70 93 
60 85 
50 78 
40 71 
30 63 
20 53 
10 41 
5 30 
2 18 
1 10 








This year Certified Typist Certificates 


are available to students in schools 
using the 1943-1944 Student’s Typing 
Tests. The Bronze Certificate is for stu- 


dents who can type 30 words per minute 
and less than 40, the Silver Certificate for 
those who can type 40 words per minute 
and less than 50, and the Gold Certificate 


for those who can type at the minimum 
rate of 50 words per minute on one o! the 
straight-copy tests and who, in addition, 
have a percentile ranking of at least 60 on 
one of the production tests. Full particulars 
are included in the manual which accom- 
panies the Student’s Typing Tests. 
Following is the list of students who 
have qualified for and received thus far 
Gold Certificates for the 1943-1944 series. 
As Gold Certificates are awarded to addi- 
tional students, their names and_ typing 
speeds will be announced in this magazine. 
If inadvertently names have been omitted 
from this summary of awards sent out so 
far this year, the test authors would ap- 
preciate a reminder so that such names may 


be published in a subsequent issue of THE 
JOURNAL OF BusINEss EpUCATION. 
GOLD CERTIFICATE AWARDS 

Alabama, Boaz—Ruby Jo Smith.......... 54 
Talladega—Gertrude Freeman ........ 50 
Talladega—Martha J. McGee......... 52 
Colorado, Berthoud—Mary Adame ........ 54 
Berthoud—Virginia Aschenbrenner .... 50 
Berthoud—Lois Cook .............0-: 54 
Berthoud—Ires Hillman .............. 55 
Berthoud—Esther Kauffman .......... 54 
Berthoud—Ruby Peppler ............. 50 
Illinois, Altamont—Libbie Hohloff ........ 53 
Altamont MASRENIA TIRIBOR 5.00.6.4 60's 50:0 54 

& hicago (St. Augustine)—Therese A 
SU Ree Eee Pe Te eee 51 
Springfield—Irene Creighton ......... 55 
Springfield- -Norma Sp ND. Kee des ss 51 
Iowa, Russell—Louise Lewis ............- 52 
Kansas, Strawn—Irma F. Farmer......... 66.8 
Vermillion—Lucy L. Billings Ucpletiets jock 56 
Maine, Gardiner—Josephine C. McCoslin... 52 
Massachusetts, Agawam—Marjorie L. Raffi- _ 
RPT ery ey rer Terre ere eee 51 
Michigan, : 
fast Grand Rapids—Jeanne Fletcher. 35 
East Grand Rapids—Peggy Friend .... 51 
East Grand Rapids—Marilyn Jervis.... 59 
Praslett—Fean Bush .....cccescecsees 33 
Haslett—Ruth Smith ............... 30 
Missouri, Warrensburg—Louise Giltner... 0 
Warrensburg—Patsy Magee ......... ay 
Warrensburg—Esther Straten ........ 52 
Montana, Manhattan—Dorothy J. Gilbert... 56 
Oklahoma, Pauls Valley—-Norma C. Minyen  >/ 
Texas, Seguin — TOVCE TTPERE ..occcccic css 60 
Vermont, Canaan—Arline T. Cote......... 57 
Wyoming, McFadden—Lawrence LeBeau.. 5) 
McFadden—Norma K. Nelson........ 34 


Requests for information and comments 
on any phase of this testing program 
should be addressed to the National Coun- 
cil for Business Education, 228 South 
Wabash, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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meaning of the terms. ; 
While these terms are part of the 
stock in trade of the professional 


Army man, and are bandied about 
glibly by him, the same cannot be 
said for the student and_ teacher, 


whose backgrounds do not provide 
them with experience in the use of 
these technical terms. It is for this 
reason that the accompanying glos- 
sary of selected terms commonly 
used in Army clerical work was com- 
piled. In setting up the definitions, 
an attempt was made to reduce them 
to simplest terms, rather than to in- 
troduce other technical terms, the 
comprehension of which would pre- 
sent difficulties of their own. 


Accountable officer—one who is in charge 
of property which is carried on stock 
Seria or one who is in charge of money 
for which he is required to make periodic 
returns or reports. 
Accountability—requirement of keeping 
strict account of all supplies or monies 
received and distributed. 

Activution—the process of organizing on 
an active basis a new or a re-established 
military unit. 

Active duty—(on)—being in 
service, no longer a civilian. 
Administrative unit or organization—a 
unit or organization whose headquarters 
exercises functions pertaining to admin- 
istration, such as those dealing with per- 
sonnel or supply. EXAMPLE: a battalion is 
not an administrative unit, while a regi- 
ment is. 

Afidavit—a certificate sworn to or af- 
tirmed before an authenticating officer or 
notary. 

Allotment—a periodic deduction from 
one’s pay, authorized by the enlisted man 
or officer whose salary is affected. 
ExaMpLe; Insurance allotment. 


Allocvances—monetary 
Ot rations, quarters, 


the actual 









lieu 
supplies; 


payments in 
or other 
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Terms Used by the Army Clerk 


by I. David Satlow 


Bushwick High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


grants of rations, quarters and supplies 
in kind or services given to individuals, 
units, or organizations. 

“Arms’—the main fighting units of the 
Army, such as the Cavalry, Infantry, 
Field Artillery, Coast Artillery, Air 
Corps, Engineers, Signal Corps, Armored 
Force. 


Army regulations—a series of pamphlets, 
each designated by a specific code num- 
ber, and governing one specific phase of 
the Army’s operations. 

Articles of war—the code by which all 
persons subject to military law are tried, 
punished or exonerated. 

Assign—to designate individuals or troops 
to serve with troops, to fill vacancies in 
specific positions, or to serve with a par- 
ticular military unit. 

Attach—to designate individuals or troops 
to serve with troops to which they do not 
belong. 


Authenticate—to make authoritative 
signing and/or affixing a seal. 

Base pay—the minimum pay for a given 
grade of a member of the armed forces, 
before any allowances or allotments are 
computed. 

Basic letter—an initial letter to which in- 
dorsements may be appended or inclosures 
may be attached 

Battalion—an army unit comprising two 
or more companies or batteries, usually 
consists of 500 to 1500 men. 
Battery—a unit of the artillery; 
a company in the infantry. 
Buck slip—an informal routing slip at- 
tached to correspondence. In the case of 
incoming correspondence, it is passed on 
to parties concerned for their information 
and guidance. In the case of outgoing 
correspondence, it is attached for their 
approval, disapproval or remarks con- 
cerning the contemplated action. This 
buck slip remains with the file copy of 
correspondence. 

Cadre—a skeleton organization of a new 
unit. This consists of several key men— 
generally two officers, several sergeants 
and selected privates—who set up com- 
pany headquarters and train the new- 
comers. 

Casuals—enlisted men who are temporar- 
ily separated from their organizations and 
service records. 

Certificate—A written statement made by 
one or more individuals and testifying to 
the occurrence of an event or to the truth 
Ot a) fact. 

Certificate of service—a certificate given 
to any member of any reserve component 
of the Army who satisfactorily completes 
his required term of active service or who 
is honorably separated from the service 
prior to the completion of the required 
period. 
Chain of command—the flow of authority 
within the army. 
Chain of supply—the route followed by a 
requisition from the time it is submitted 
to the time of arrival of supplies at 
destination. 


by 


parallels 








Channel of communication—the term ap- 
plicable to the route which a military di- 
rective, official correspondence, or report 
proceeds from the initiating individual or 
headquarters to the addressee. 

Charge sheet—a statement of charges 
against one accused before a court martial. 
Classtfied document—a secret, confidential, 
or restricted military document. 
Clearance sheet—a_ certified statement 
concerning the status of the soldier's 
financial and property records at the post, 
camp or station. This form is prepared 
prior to the discharge or transfer of the 
person concerned, 





Command—the body of troops under a 
commanding officer. 
Commanding officer—The person high- 


est authority at a given unit. 





Commissioned officer—one who holds a 
commission in the Army of the United 
States; from the rank of lieutenant 
through that of general. 

Company—a unit consisting of 80 to 200 
men, normally commanded by a captain. 


Company clerk—a clerk who handles the 
personnel records of a company. 
Company commander—the officer who is 
entirely responsible for the administration 
of the company. 

Company councti—the three senior officers 


present and for duty with the unit. These 
meet, at the call of the company com- 
mander, for the purpose of conducting a 


monthly audit of the company fund, and 
making recommendations with reference 
to its disposition. 
Complement—the complete 
an organization, unit, post, 

tion. 

Corps—a unit consisting of two or more 

divisions from many different arms and 

services. 

Court martial—a military tribunal. 

Daily average ration strength—the num- 

ber of persons for whom a company is 

entitled to draw rations. 

Daily sick report—a book in which nota- 

tions are made concerning the status of 

those who are sick at the post, camp, or 


personnel of 
camp, or sta- 


station. 

Detached enlisted men’s list—members of 
the armed forces not assigned to any 
specific arm or branch. 

Directive—any written or oral statement 


which contains an order. 
Disrating—a demotion in rank. 


Divtsion—an administrative and a tactical 
unit with an approximate war strength of 
15,000 officers and men. 


Duty roster—a record of the duties per- 
formed by each enlisted man for a given 
month. 

Duty status—the medical staff's disposi- 
tion of a man reported at sick call. 
Echelon—a part or 
forward and rear 
quarters. : 


as the 
head- 


subdivision, 
echelons of a 


Efficiency report—a report on an officer’s 
services, filed with the Adjutant General. 
Enlisted man—any member of the Army 
who is not a commissioned officer. 


Expendable property—that which is norm- 
ally consumed by its use or that which is 
not expensive and not durable. EXAMPLE: 
fuel, stationery, repair parts. 
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Extract of service record—a_ transcript 
of the important items entered in a sol- 
dier’s service record. 

Fatigue duty—labor for the upkeep of a 
post and its installations, as distinguished 
trom military training and instruction. 
Field officer—an officer above the grade 
of captain and below the grade of briga- 
dier general. 

Final statement—a final accounting of the 
soldier’s financial records with the War 
Department prior to his discharge. 
Flight term describing air force unit, 
paralleling the company in the infantry. 
Furlough—an authorization to an enlisted 
man to be absent from duty and/or station 
for a stated period. 

Garrison 
a post. 
General court martial—a 
which may try any offense. 
no fewer than five officers. 


a body of troops stationed on 





military court 
It consists of 


General order—an important directive, 
general in application, and of permanent 
duration, which cannot readily or imme- 


diately be incorporated in the established 
forms of regulations. 
Group—an air force unit, 
regiment in the infantry. 
Government issue (GI)—any property or 
equipment belonging to the government. 
Induction center—the place at which the 
inductee reports for interview, testing 
and classification. 

Index sheet—a_ cross-reference 
serted in file folders. 
Indorsement—a written addition to a mili- 
tary communication, expressing an ofh- 
cer’s approval, disapproval, recommenda- 
tion, or other comment. This becomes 
part of the original letter. 

Inventory and inspection report—a form 
used to relieve the responsible officer of 
responsibility and the accountable officer 
of accountability for property that has 
become unserviceable through fair wear 
and tear, ete. 

Leave—authorized absence from duty 
granted to officers. (Officers are given 
leaves, enlisted men are given furloughs). 
List of papers—a form attached to a file 
when the file classification contains sev- 
eral papers. 

Longevity pay—an addition to the soldier’s 
base pay at the rate of 5 per cent for 
each three years of service up to thirty 
years. 

Materiel—things, as distinguished from 
persons, designed for use in the Army. 
Memoranda (WD)—routine orders and 
instructions of the War Department. 
Mess sergeant—the sergeant in charge of 
the kitchen and dining room of the com- 
pany. 


Monthly 


similar to a 


sheet in- 


personnel roster—a list of the 
names of individuals assigned to or at- 
tached for duty to an organization or a 
headquarters as of 2359 (11:59 p.m.) on 
the last day of the month. 

Morning report—a daily historical 
statistical record of the company. 
Noncommiusstoned officer—a member of 
the Army below the rank of second lieu- 
tenant and above the rank of private. 
Oath of office—the loyalty pledge signed 
by an officer upon his acceptance of a 
commission in the Army. 
Orderly room—the company 
ters where the company commander, 


and 


headquar- 
first 


sergeant, and company clerk maintain 
their offices and handle administrative 
tasks. Company records and files are kept 


in this room. 
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Organization—A group of military per- 
sonnel, includes the company, troop, bat- 


tery, detachment, or similar group lower 
than a battalion. 

Out-charge sheet—a memorandum filed 
for any document or record removed from 
its file 

Pass—a commanding officer’s authoriza- 
tion for a soldier’s absence from his or- 
ganization and station during duty hours. 
Personnel—Persons, considered  collec- 
tively, within a unit or organization. 
Personnel offtcer—the chief of the per- 
sonnel section at regimental headquarters. 
Platoon—a subdivision of a company. 
Policy file—a file in which is kept a copy 
of each policy-making document received. 
Also referred to as the Precedent file. 
Post exchange—the general store at the 
camp or post, at which soldiers and of- 
ficers may purchase various items. 
Precedent file—see Policy file. 

Priority telegram—one which is to be de- 
livered as soon as possible after urgent 


telegrams have been cleared from the 
wires. 
Processing—An organized procedure in 


effecting the various steps of a military 
activity, such as the induction of recruits. 
Procurement—The administrative process 
of acquiring materiel or personnel. 
Rank—The relative position of officers 
and enlisted men, including relative posi- 
tion within grades. 

Ratton—The allowance of food for the 
subsistence of one person for one day. 
Ratton savings—economies effected by the 
mess sergeant from the sum allowed by 
the government. These are available for 
“extras” for the mess on holidays or other 
special days. , 
Reductton—Demotion of a non-commis- 
sioned officer or of a private first class. 


Report of survey—a form used to relieve 
the responsible and accountable officers 
from responsibility and accountability, by 
establishing the responsibility for the loss 
of property. 

Requisition—A request to the proper sup- 
ply or property officer for supplies or ma- 
terials needed by anv unit. 

Re. sponsibility—Strict supervision over the 
receipt, care, use and safekeeping of prop- 
erty. 

Responsible offtcer—An officer to whom 
supplies or money are issued and who is 
responsible for the control and employ- 
ment of them 

Routine telegram—One which is to be de- 
livered not later than the beginning of 
business the next day. 

“Services’—Units which assist the “Arms” 
by relieving them of problems which are 
concerned with administration and supply 
as well as medical care. EXAMPLES: 
Adjutant General’s Dept., Inspector Gen- 
eral’s Dept., Quartermaster Corps, Finance 
Dept., Ordnance Dept., Chemical Warfare 
Service, Corps of Chaplains, Medical 
Dept. 

Service record—an individual record con- 
taining the complete military history of a 
given soldier from the date of his entrance 


into the service to the date of his dis- 
charge from active duty. 
Shipping ticket—a form used in trans- 


ferring accountability for specific property 
from one accountable officer to another. 
Sick report—a report prepared daily, list- 
ing men in need of medical attention. 
Soldier's deposits—sums deposited by the 
soldier with the Army’s finance officer for 











of h 





satekeeping until the date dis. 
charge.: 

Soldier's qualification card—a form «iving 
a general description of the soldier's back. 
ground and abilities, civilian and m. itary, 
Special court-martial—a military court 
consisting of no fewer than three ofi cers, 
Special order—an order applying to 1 spe. 
cific individual or individuals. It ‘is dj- 
rective in nature, individual in appli: ation, 
and either temporary or permanent ‘n ef- 
tect. 

Squad—a group of soldiers ranging from 
8 to 17 in number, generally super vised 
by a corporal. 

Squadron—A unit in the cavalry or air 
force, the parallel of the battalion in the 
infantry. 

Standing operation procedure (SOP }—an 
established or prescribed method for the 
accomplishment of a process. 

Statement of accounts—a form used upon 
settlement by disbursing officer of L de- 
serter’s account. 

Statement of charges—a form listing the 
deduction to be made for property lost or 
damaged by an enlisted man. 

Strength section—the portion of the morn- 
ing report which indicates the size o! mil- 
itary manpower at the disposal oi the 
commanding officer. 

Summary court-martial—a military court 
consisting of one officer. 

Supply sergeant—the sergeant in charge of 
the supply room. 

Suspense file—a tickler file in which are 
kept notations and communications on 
which action is to be taken currently. 
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This department, conducted by Dr. 
Estelle L. Popham, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business and associate professor at 
Meredith College, Raleigh, North Care- 
lina, is open to questions from our readers 
on any transcription points. Dr. Popham 
will consult leading authors of typing 
manuals, style books, and ¢ranscription 
texts to determine the consensus on proper 
usages. 


QUESTIONS 


1. In writing on ruled lines, how should 
the typist space his work—so that (1) 
the stem letters intersect the line, (2) 
their bases rest on the line, or (3) the 
stem letters barely clear the lines? 

2. What technique should be used for 
chain-feeding envelopes? 

3. Should a colon be followed by one or 
two spaces? 

4. How long a line should be typed below 
a column of tabulated figures? 

5. What help can be given to students 
on that most confusing question, ‘‘Shall 
I drop the apostrophe in writing this com- 
pany name or group title?” 

Now turn to page 38 for the correct 
answers as given by the majority of a 
thorities. More questions will appear * 
the next issue of THE JOURNAL. 
PLPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPIOM 
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Lt. Clifford Ettinger, USNR 


The Navy has produced several films for its civilian training program for 
ofice employees. These films cover fields of teaching included in business 
education. Business teachers are concerned with the educational aspects of 
the same compulsions that caused these films to be produced, namely, the 
scarcity of adequate office workers to handle the enormously increased war 
load. Use of these films may help to speed the training of potential office 
workers now studying in our high schools and colleges. By arrangement with 
the Office of Education it is possible for schools to purchase prints of these 
films from Castle Films, Inc., Radio City, New York City. If purchased, 
these films may not be cut or edited in any way nor may they be shown at 
meetings where admission is charged. All the films are 16 mm. sound motion 
pictures. The first five were summarized in the January, February and 
March issues of this magazine. Another of the films is summarized in this 
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IS NO SISSY... 
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Machine Transcription—Transcription Techniques 
2 Reels, 16 mm. Sound Motion Picture 


The purpose of this film is to teach 
the control of the dictating machine 
transcriber so that typing is continu- 
ous. To learn to phrase and control 
the dictation it is well to work on 
some type of practice cylinders. The 
operator listens through the first let- 
ter on the cylinder and reads the 
transcript as she listens. After con- 
tinuing with the remainder of the cyl- 
inder, she lifts the reproducer lever 
and returns the carriage to the left. 

“Notice that diagonal lines divide 
the phrases of this first letter. Now, 
read and listen to this letter again, 
starting and stopping at each diag- 
onal or phrase mark. This is to 
teach you the first step in under- 
standing, controlling and phrasing 
dictation. Notice that the phrases 
in the first letter are very short. The 
reason for this is that you are not 
expected to carry a great amount of 
dictation in your mind until you have 
become more accustomed to machine 
transcription. Later, you will be 
able to carry a larger number of 
words in your mind as you tran- 
scribe. The dictation must always be 
ahead of your typing. Don’t try to 
proofread as you transcribe. Con- 
centrate on the dictation and your 
typing.” 

Miss Fenton then demonstrates 
the manner in which an ordinary 
day’s work would be handled. First, 
the cylinder would be placed on the 
mandrel of the machine and the vol- 
ume and tone adjustment made. 
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Next, the indicator slips are checked. 
Rush work is completed first. The 
indicator slip shows that the first let- 
ter contains about seventy five words. 
The margin stops are set and the 


amount of space to be left at the top | 


of the page is estimated to make cer- 
tain that the letter is attractively and 
properly centered. Where corrections 
are indicated the operator listens be- 
fore writing the letter. By listening 
to the correction first, the possibility 
of having to rewrite the entire let- 
ter is avoided. 

“With continued practice you will 
be able to develop a high degree of 
coordination between yours ears and 
your fingers. Then you will be able 
to type continuously no matter how 
often you have to start and stop dic- 
tation. Remember, the dictation 
must always be ahead of your typ- 
ing... . After some experience you 
have less use for the repeat control 


and your phrasing and typing are | 


coordinated.” 

“First of all, divide the dictation 
into phrases of about equal length, 
so you can cruise along at your nor- 
mal speed without stopping. Get each 
phrase the first time you hear it. 
Don’t wear out the repeat control— 
or yourself. Remember that errors 
in transcribing mean lost time. Make 
your first copy mailable. Learn to 
read the indicator slip quickly and 
correctly so that you can really im- 
prove your technique, your accuracy 
and your speed.” 


\If you’re lucky enough to own an 


Esterbrook Fountain Pen, you know 
| from experience that it doesn’t have 
‘to be “babied.” But, like any good 
fountain pen, it will last longer with 
proper care, and give trouble-free ser- 
vice for years. 
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FOR LONGER ~—oee 


FOUNTAIN PEN LIFE 
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OUR FOLDER WILL PROLONG 
THE LIFE OF YOUR PEN 


Should you fail to get a copy of “How To 
Make Your Pen Last Longer” from your 
dealer, write us direct. We will gladly send 
quantities to schools or teachers. Remember 
—‘Conservation Serves Our Nation.” 
No New Pens Available 

Until war-time restrictions on materials are 
modified—and until Esterbrook craftsmen 
are released from war production—complete 
new Esterbrook pens cannot be had. How- 
ever, a few Renew-Points suitable for 
shorthand are available. 


bstertivuR 


FOUNTAIN PENS 
|THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 











| 50 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
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THE EMPTYING CAMPUSES 
Will They Be Refilled By 17-Year-Olds? 


The Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram is rapidly winding down. The Serv- 
ice Commands are canceling contracts with 
individual universities and colleges—and, 
as the American Council on Education 
says, “decreasing the opportunities for col- 
leges and universities to serve in the war.” 

Meanwhile, the higher institutions of 
learning are looking to the 17-year-olds 
to refill the emptying campuses. The 
American Council on Education estimates 
that approximately 150,000 seventeen-year- 
old men took the March 15 examination. 
The number of men who qualify and who, 
after notification of successful passing of 
the test, volunteer for the program cannot 
be known until late this month or early 
in May. The expanded program will not 
be in full operation until about July 1. 

It is probable that the 17-year-old Re- 
servists will be assigned to institutions 


under contract similar to those assigned 
to the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram. The men will be housed and fed as 
a unit. The curricula will be prescribed, 


and for the most part, will be comparable 
to basic ASTP. The question of uniforms 
is still under discussion. So, too, are poli- 
cies regarding the extent of military regu- 


lations that will be prescribed for this 
group. 

Because of the inability at this time to 
predict the number of men who will be in 
the program, the selection of specific insti- 
tutions must be kept in abeyance tem- 
porarily. The need for facilities to house 
and mess a unit of two to three hundred 
as a minimum will bar many institutions 
from participating in the program. Also, 
even if the maximum number of men vol- 
unteer for the reserve program, the num- 
ber will be very much less than those 
withdrawn from institutions that had the 
ASTP and the Army Air Force College 
Program. In the light of these two facts, 
it is highly improbable that any new insti- 
tutions will be added to the list of those 
already “approved” for such programs. 


81 More Institutions Hit 


Further aggravating conditions in col- 
leges and universities is the decision of the 
Army Air Forces to suspend air crew 
training in 81 colleges and universities. 
More than 40,000 air crew students will 
be withdrawn from the participating insti- 
tutions by June 30. 


PLACEMENT OF RETURNING VETERANS 


Young men and women discharged from 
the armed services who apply to guidance 
officers for information about employment 
should be referred to either of the two 
emte: agencies 

If the veteran wants his old position 
et he should apply to the local Selective 
Service board and reemployment commit- 
teemen who are charged with the responsi- 
bility of rendering such aid as is necessary. 
Selective Service has established a Veter- 
ans Personnel Division, heretofore known 
as the Reemployment Division, to render 
aid to veterans seeking reinstatement in 
their former positions. State directors 
will set up within the respective States 
machinery which is most conducive to se- 
curing such reemployment rights for the 
veterans. 





SOME FACTS ABOUT PAPER 


Authorities say that it takes 81 tons of 
supplies per man per month to keep our 
fighting men overseas. These supplies re- 
quire vast quantities of containers and pack- 
aging material. It is claimed that more than 
700,000 different vital war articles are made 
or wrapped with paper. 


In fact, from the day a soldier goes to 
war he is dependent on paper for many ne- 
cessities; from his draft card to his honor- 
able discharge his records are kept on 
paper. The newspaper committee of the 
United States Victory Waste Paper Cam- 
paign points out that: 


The soldier's rations are packed in 
paper; his cartridges are wrapped in it; 
his shoes are lined with it; his letters 
are written on it. 


If the veteran is seeking a new posi- 
tion, he should apply to the local office of 
the United States Employment Service of 
the War Manpower Commission. The 
War Manpower Commission is assuming 
the responsibility of placing returned vet- 
erans in new positions through its Veterans 
Employment Service (national headquar- 
ters), a State Veterans Employment Rep- 
resentative in each State administrative 
office, and a local Veterans Employment 
Representative in each local office. 

Unity and cooperation between 
two services is agreed upon in a joint 
statement issued Feb. 11, 1944, and no 
veteran should be permitted to suffer be- 
cause of jurisdictional misunderstandings. 


these 





Barracks are built with paper wall- 
board, paper roofing, paper insulation. 

He shoots at paper targets; eats from 
paper plates; drinks from paper cups. 

His battles are planned, his orders 
are issued, on paper. 

Literally, the soldier trains, travels, 
and fights with paper as one of his in- 
dispensable allies. 

And, of course, his honorable dis- 
charge will some day be handed to him 
on a piece of paper, after a beaten 
Axis has signed the peace terms on 
paper. 

Conserve in the use of paper as much as 
possible, collect waste paper to the limit. 
These efforts, which can be carried on in 
every school, will help decidedly in the to- 
tal war effort. 
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UNITED STATES ARMED FORCE: 
INSTITUTE 


High school counselors who are adv: ing 
boys about to enter the Army may wis: to 
inform them about their opportunities \ hile 
in service to continue their education 
through courses offered by the Arned 
Forces Institute at Madison, Wisconsin, 
All members of the United States Armed 
Forces on active duty who are not et 
gaged in basic training are eligible. <n- 
listed personnel must, however, secure the 
approval of their immediate organiza: ion 
commander. 

The United States Armed Forces In sti- 
tute (USAF I) provides off-duty educa- 
tional opportunities and services for mem- 
bers of the U. S. Armed Forces as follows: 

Correspondence and group instruction in 
a variety of courses, mostly on the high 
school level, include a large number of 
university extension courses; self-teaching 
courses and standard texts, designed to be 
studied individually or in groups; and jan- 
guage materials. 

There is an examination and testing serv- 
ice designed to determine achievement in 
specific Institute courses and in certain 
subjects such as physics or algebra, and 
to determine general high-school or college 
educational level. 

Guidance officers at the Institute advise 
military personnel in the selection of /n- 
stitute courses, assist in making and main- 
taining contact with civilian schools, and 
advise military personnel concerning edu- 
cational problems and procedures. 

Upon request of the student, the USAF] 
headquarters will prepare a Report of Edu- 
cational Achievement, including all obtain- 
able pertinent information upon the appli- 
cant’s educational achievement while in the 
service. This will be sent to the educa- 
tional institution designated by the appli- 
cant, in order to facilitate evaluation of 
credit. 

For correspondence and _ self-teaching 
courses, the cost is $2 per course; for uni- 
versity extension courses, the Government 
pays one-half the total cost of the course 
plus textbooks up to $20, and the student 
pays the rest. Copies of the USAFI Cata- 
log may be obtained by writing to the 
Institute at Madison, Wisconsin. 


s 


NO SHORTAGE OF TEXTBOOKS 


Enough school textbooks and Bibles will 
be available in 1944 to meet all essential 
civilian needs, Donald M. Nelson, Chair- 
man of the War Production Board, said 
recently, in answer to inquiries concerning 
the impact of the paper shortage on the 
production of such books during the com- 
ing year. 

“The War Production Board is fully 
aware of the need to maintain an adequate 
supply of Bibles and school textbooks,” 
Mr. Nelson said. “If it should appear that 
a shortage of textbooks, impairing the 
educational system, is imminent, or if paper 
quota restrictions appear likely to cause 
insufficient production of Bibles, appro- 
priate steps will be taken.” 


THE BARUCH REPORT 


The 108-page publication, Report on Il ar 
and Post-IVar Adjustment Policies, by 

3ernard M. Baruch and John M. Hancock 
should be of interest to business teachers. 
It has been printed by the U. Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. The price is 
20c a copy. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Administrative Board Elections 
I:very association affiliated with the 

National Council for Business Education 
is entitled to nominate six persons to mem- 
bership on the Board of the Council. These 
persons will take office September 1, 1944. 
The persons whose terms expire at this 
time are: 

F. G. Nichols 

D. Lessenberry 

H. L. Forkner 

P.. >. onax 

A. O. Colvin 

P. A. Carlson 


Under the terms of the constitution none 
of these may be renominated to succeed 
themselves on the Board. 

The following is a list of the remaining 
Board members together with the dates on 
which their terms expire: 


Members whose terms expire September 
1945; 
Marion F. Tedens 
Eleanor Skimin 
Ps Price 
. Puckett 
1. € Kirk 


R. C. Goodfellow 


Members 
1946: 
Herman Baehr 
E. Chapman 
Margaret H. Ely 
E. S. Eyster 
H. P. Guy 


Dorothy Travis 


whose terms expire September 


Members whose terms expire September 
1947: 

McKee Fisk 

Ira W. Kibby 

Frances Doub North 

L. A. Rice 

P. O. Selby 


R. G. Walters 


In making nominations it is desirable to 
have not only the office occupations but also 
the distributive occupations represented. 

Each association must also keep in mind 
iat the persons it nominates are to be 
isted in order of the association’s prefer- 
ence inasmuch as the first person on the 
st receives six times as many votes as 
the last person on the list. And it must 
turther be remembered that the association 
which pays $20 carries four times as much 
weight in the counting of votes as_ the 
association which pays $5 a year. 

Each affiliated association will receive an 

ficial ballot by registered mail. Ballots 


1944. 
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Reorganizatisn Plans 

The president of the National Council 
has met with the executive committees of 
the National Business Teachers Associa- 
— the NEA Department of Business 

Education, the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers Association, and with the president of 
the Southern Business Education Associa- 
tion. Each of these associations has in- 
dicated that it is willing to appoint from 
its membership a committee to meet with 
other associations in an attempt to draw up 
a plan of unification that will bring all 
business teacher associations into one uni- 
fied group. If a reorganization plan can 
be worked out whereby the United States 
will be divided into regions, each region 
will then have four members representing 
it on the National Council. It is further 
hoped that the plan will provide for auto- 
matic membership in the new national or- 
ganization at the time he joins his local 

sional association. This will entitle 
the teacher to receive the national journa) 
and to receive the national yearbook and 
will eliminate the present competition for 
members by the various associations. The 
new administrative board would be known 
as the National Council for Business Edu- 
cation or any other suitable title upon 
which the joint committee of the interested 
associations might decide. If such a plan 
is worked out and it is decided not to call 
it the National Council for Business Edu- 
cation, the present National Council would 
transfer to the new national organization 
all its assets and duties. These assets in- 
clude the National Council’s interests in 
the National Clerical Ability tests, the 
National Student Typewriting tests, and 
cash on hand at the time of the consolida- 
tion. 

It is apparent to those of us who have 
worked on plans for reorganization that 
unless the business teachers of the United 
States are willing to forego any differences 
which might now exist and to forego their 
competition for members, some other or- 
ganization will take over most of the 
functions of the present organizations. 
With a unified organization of all business 
teachers in the country there would be a 
sufficient income to do the things oe 
most of us have wished could be done but 
were not done because of lack of funds. 

Under the proposed plan the large 
regional organizations would continue to 
hold regional conferences and would con- 
tinue their present names. The new national 
organization would not plan to hold con- 
ventions but would rather work with the 
regional associations in planning their 
meetings so that each region would con- 
sider the problems of business education 
on a national scale. 








By Hamden L, Forkner, President of the Council 


Now that the private schools have form- 
ed themselves into a National Council of 
Business Schools with regional associations 
to further the interests of private business 
education, it seems highly desirable that 
the public school business teachers make 
certain that they, too, are united to pro- 
mote the best interests of business educa- 
tion at both the public and private school 
level provided the interests of the two 
groups do not come into conflict. 


A concrete example of the way the uni- 
fication program would work out will 
serve to clarify the situation. Suppose Miss 
“X” is a teacher in the New York City 
public schools. New York City being in 
the regional area of the ECTA, she would 
join the New York City Commercial Edu- 
cation Association. She would automatically 
be a member of the ECTA and the Na- 
tional Council for Business Education and 
would receive the national magazine and 
the national yearbook. If the New York 
City Association wished to publish a 
special bulletin or yearbook for New York 
City teachers, they would, of course, do so. 
The New York City Association would 
continue its present system of meetings. 
Miss “X” would also, if she wished, at- 
tend the ECTA regional meetings as a 
regular member of that association. She 
would pay dues only to the New York City 
Association which, in turn, would remit to 
the ECTA a portion of the dues collected. 
The ECTA would, in turn, remit a por- 
tion of Miss “X”’s dues to the new na- 
tional office for support of the national 
office, the magazine, and the yearbook. The 
amount of dues will be decided by the 
joint committee if the regional associations 
see fit to go ahead with this plan. New 
York City would have representation on 
the National Council through the ECTA. 
The ECTA would have four members rep- 
resenting it on the National Council Ex- 
ecutive Board. These four members would 
be selected on the basis of one person from 
the field of office occupations, one person 
from the distributive occupations, one per- 
son from the general or non-vocational 
business subjects, and one additional person 
selected as the ECTA saw fit. These people 
would be elected for a four-year term 
with one person being replaced each year 
by a new election. 

This plan would bring the National 
Council much closer to the affiliated as- 
sociations than is possible at present and 
each region would also have a much closer 
relationship to a national program than at 
present. It would also result in a much 
larger number of persons on the National 
Council Executive Board from the class- 
room teacher group than is possible under 
the present plan. 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 
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E.C.T.A. 


“Post-War Planning in Business Educa- 
tion” was the timely theme around which 
the program for the recent convention of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers Associ- 
ation was built. All meetings were held 
as outlined in the March issue of THE 
JOURNAL, at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
in Philadelphia, April 5, 6, 7 and 8. It is 
reported that about 800 teachers attended 
the convention to hear two challenging 
speakers at the opening meeting on Thurs- 
day morning, a powerful address at the 
banquet Thursday evening, two well-known 
speakers at the Saturday morning session 
and to take part in the section meetings 
on F riday. 


Po 


E.C.T.A. OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Seated, left to right: 


tary; Raymond C. Goodfellow, president; 
Standing, left to right: 
Frances Doub North, program chairman and Year Book 
Board members D. D. Lessenberry and Sanford L. Fisher. 


Meehan, Board member. 
and J. Frank Dame; Mrs. 

editor; 
(Vice-president Mrs. Helen M. 


Dr. Gilbert W. Mead and E. H. Conar- 
roe addressed the opening meeting. Dr. 
Mead, president of Washington College, 
Chestertown, Maryland, spoke out of a 
full experience. He is an educator who 
by breadth of training, variety of teaching 
interest, and depth of thought really had 
something worth while to say on his sub- 
ject, “Educational Statesmanship in the 
Post-War.” Mr. Conarroe, a vice-presi- 
dent of the National Office Management 
Association and Director of the Manage- 
ment Service of the Policyholders’ Service 
3ureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, is a former Director of the Budget 
and Secretary of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. He is in close touch with 
employers’ needs for office help and spoke 
with authority and conviction on his sub- 
ject, “Business Aspects of Post-War Plan- 
ning.” 

Members and their friends who attended 
Thursday night’s annual dinner meeting 
heard an outstanding speaker who showed 
a keen knowledge of economics as well as 
being a humorist of merit. Robert O. 
3onnell, a distinguished civic leader. and 
banker of Baltimore, used as his subject 
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George E. Mumford, Board member; 


PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION 


“Manana.” His message was very well re- 
ceived by all those in attendance. 

Retiring president D. D. Lessenberry 
was chairman of the concluding general 
session on Saturday morning, at which 
delegates listened with interest to addresses 


by W. J. Hinton, Director of the British 
Information Service, New York City, and 
Carl A. Gray, president of the Grenby 


Manufacturing Company, Plainville, Con- 
necticut. Mr. Hinton chose as his subject 
“Educational Reconstruction in Great 
Britain.” He impressed his audience with 
his knowledge of present international 
problems and with his forecast of prob- 
lems of the post-war years. He is the 











Bernard A. Shilt, secre- 
Rufus Stickney, treasurer; James R. 
Board members Jay W. Miller 


McConnell was not present when the above picture was taken.) 


former director of studies in the Institute 
of Bankers, London, and for sixteen years 
served as a professor of political economy 
at the University of Hong Kong. Mr. 
Gray discussed “Present and Post-war 
Employment,” a subject on which he is 
well qualified to talk. He not only has 
had a record of many years of successful 
business management, but he also has a 
record of many years of public service and 
interest in education. He is chairman of 
the Connecticut State Commission of Em- 
ployment, chairman of the Executive Fore- 
men’s Club, president and director of the 
Vocational Association, a member of the 
Connecticut Commission for Negro Un- 
employment, and a_training-within-indus- 
try advisor for southern New England to 
the Advisory Council for National De- 
fense. 

The sectional meetings constituted the 
entire program on Friday. At these meet- 
ings attention was focused on various 
problems confronting business education in 
the post-war years. 

Raymond C. Goodfellow, Director of 
3usiness Education, Newark, New Jersey, 
and former secretary of the E.C.T.A., was 


elected president of the association for 
coming year. Other officers elected: are: 
Vice-president, Mrs. Helen M. McConnl, 
Christopher Columbus High = School 
Bronx, New York; secretary, Bernard <A, 
Shilt, Supervisor of Commercial Edu a- 
tion, Buffalo, New York; treasurer, Ru us 
Stickney, Boston Clerical School, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Retiring president D. D. Lessenberry of 
University of Pittsburgh, became a men- 
ber of the Executive Board. James R. 


re 


Meehan, Hunter College, New York City, 
and George EK. Mumford, Kensington High 
School, Philadelphia, were elected to the 


Board. Other members of the Executive 
Board are J. Frank Dame, Supervisor of 
Commercial Education, Divisions 1-9 Pub- 
lic Schools, Washington, D. C.; Sanford 
L. Fisher, The Fisher School, Boston, 
Massachusetts, and Jay W. Miller, Goldey 
College, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Mrs. Frances Doub North, Western 
High School, Baltimore, Maryland, has 
been selected as program chairman and 
Yearbook editor for this year. 

At the meeting of the Executive Board 
it was voted to hold the 1945 convention in 
New York City at the Hotel New Yorker 
on March 28, 30 and 31. 


N.E.A. Department to Meet 
in Pittsburgh 


Dr. Elmer G. Miller, Director of Con 
mercial Education of the P eremeae 
Schools, has been appointed Chairman of 
Local Arrangements by the Department of 
Business Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association, for an abbreviated 
meeting of this group, to be held in Pitts- 
burgh on July 4. The meeting will be for 
one day only and will be in connection 
with the meeting of the Delegate Assembly 
of the National Education Association. 


Tri-State Meeting 


As this issue goes to press final details 
of the program for the spring meeting of 
the Tri-State Commercial Education Asso- 
ciation are being worked out. The con- 
ference is to be held at Hotel Roosevelt, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, April 22, and 
will be limited to a morning session, be- 
ginning at 8:30 with registration and 
viewing of exhibits. 

Following a short business meeting, in- 
cluding the election of officers for the 
coming year, there will be a secretarial 
clinic, under the guidance of Dr. D. D. 
Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh. As 
a special attraction, Margaret Hamma, 
speed typist, will participate. The second 
half of the meeting will feature an ad- 
dress by Dr. Robert R. Aurner, University 
of Wisconsin, on “The Shape of Things 
To Come.” ; 

The speaker for the noon luncheon 1s 
Dr. Charles L. DeVault, who has spent 
twenty-six years in the consular service 
of the United States. His subject will be 
“Japan.” At present Dr. DeVault is a 
KDKA 


news commentator on_ station 
Pittsburgh, and is much in demand as a 
speaker. 
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Fasnacht Appointed N.E.A. 
Department Membership Director 


The Executive Committee of the De- 
partment of Business Education of the 
National Education Association has ap- 
pointed Harold D. Fasnacht, Associate 
Dean of Colorado Woman’s College, as 


Nati i Membership Director for the year 
1944 He has been a member of the 
stafi : Colorado Woman's College for 
the past seven years and has taught sum- 
mers at the University of Denver, the 
University of Oklahoma, and Illinois State 
Teachers College at Charleston. 

During the year 1942-43 Mr. Fasnacht 
was Acting Head of the Department of 
Business Education of the University of 
Denver. He has served as State Member- 
ship Director for the Department in — 
rado since 1941 and has written widely i 
the field of ag 08 education. At the 
present time Mr. Fasnacht is President of 
the Business Section of the Colorado 
Education Association. 


oe Planning Committee 
Frank Kyker, Chief of the Business 

Educ ation Service, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation has sugge sted to the presidents of 
various regional and national associations 
in the field of business education that 
they give consideration to the desirability 
of appointing committees to rep. -sent 
their associations to study post-war prob- 
lems and plans in business education. 
The names of those appointed on four of 
the committees were reported in the 
March issue of this magazine. Following 
is another of the —— committees : 
Chicago Area Business Education Asso- 
ciation — Chairman, Robert S. Barnes, 
Waukegan High School, Waukegan, IIli- 
nois; David E. Johnson, New Trier Town- 
ship High School, Winnetka,  lilinois; 
W. D. Wigent, Manager of the Chicago 
ofice of The Gregg Publishing Company ; 
Robert E. Brown, Manager of the Chicago 
office of the South-Western Publishing 
Company; John W. Rau, Jr., New Trier 
High School, Winnetka, Illinois, ex-officio 
member. 


Miller School Fifty Years Old 

The Miller School, New York City, is 
celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of its 
founding. It was known as the Ruther- 
ford School from 1894 to 1899, 

To commemorate the founding of the 
school half a century ago, Mrs. Ethelyn 
L. Lelash, Executive Director, is intro- 
ducing shorthand in French, Spanish and 
Russian into the curriculum. 


Shorthand Teaching Devices 


\ folder outlining fifty techniques for 
motivating the teaching of shorthand is 

ailable from its author. The title: 
Fifty Teaching Devices for Shorthand. 
The author: Sidney Galper, 100 School 
Street, Salem, Massachusetts. Price 25c. 
(War stamps acceptable.) 
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Fraternities Hold Joint 
Meeting in Los Angeles 

The Los Angeles chapters of three com- 
mercial education fraternities, Theta Alpha 
Delta, Pi Omega Pi, and Gamma _ Rho 
Tau, held their annual joint dinner meet- 
ing at the Women’s University Club on 
February 7. 

Eva Jessup, president of 
Delta, who were hosts for the occasion, 
presided. Representing the fraternities at 
the speakers’ table were Alma Appel, pres- 
ident of Pi Omega Pi; Fred Wesson, pres- 
ident, and Ray Hatfield of Gamma Rho 


Theta Alpha 


Tau; and Alice Colville of Theta Alpha 
Delta. 
o 
Chamber of Commerce Reports 
Two new reports have been made 


available by the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. — Retraining 
War Workers for Peacetime Activities 
and Education and Training for Demo- 
bilized Service Personnel. 

The first report deals with adjustments 
of the war worker to civilian pursuits. 
This booklet points to the problems aris- 
ing even now, before the war has ended, 
as industry completes war contracts and 
returns to production of civilian goods. 
The Chamber Committee stresses the re- 
sponsibility of the local community in 
the solution of this problem. 

The second report is an appraisal of 
action thus far taken by Congress and 
the President to prepare for education 
and training of service personnel return- 
ing after the war to civilian life. The 
work of the Osborn Committee of edu- 
cators, selected by the President to study 
this problem, is here appraised. This re- 
port also points to related readjustment 
aids that can be brought to function along 
with Federal aid. Some basic considera- 
tions in preparing legislation to meet these 
needs more adequately are also presented. 


SNe 
Clyde B. Edgeworth 
ae aie 


Clyde B. Edgeworth supervisor of com- 
mercial education in the public schools of 
3altimore, Maryland, passed away on 
February 11. 

Mr. Edgeworth was fifty-five years of 
age and was born in Liberty, Indiana. He 
obtained an A.B. degree from Manchester 
College, North Manchester, Indiana, and 
an A.M. degree from the University of 
Maryland, College Park, Maryland. He 
also held a degree in law from Hamilton 
College of Law. 

Mr. Edgeworth was active in the East- 
ern Commercial Teachers Association for 
many vears, having served as a member 
of the Executive Board and as vice-presi- 
dent. 

His first position in the Baltimore Pub- 
lic Schools began on January 1, 1924. Be- 
fore going to Baltimore he was head of 
the commercial department in the high 
school at Fall River, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Edgeworth is survived by his wife, 
Anna Marie Franke Edgeworth, and a son, 
Private George F. Edgeworth, now serv- 
ing in the U. S. Army in Italy. 


Catholic Typists 
Association Contest 


The National Catholic High School 
Typists Association, whose headquarters 
are at St. Joseph’s College and Military 
Academy, Hays, Kansas, will sponsor its 
Individual Pupil Contest on April 27. 
Every pupil enrolled in typing in a Cath- 
clic school may enter, but only the three 
to five best papers in each class may be 
submitted for awards. 

For membership information and blanks, 
write to the contest director, Rev. 
Matthew Pekari, St. Joseph’s College and 
Military Academy, Hays, Kansas. 


Labeling Material 


The National Consumer-Retailer Coun- 
cil has announced the publication of the 
following four bulletins on labeling: 

1. How Informative Labels Help You 
Stretch Your Dollars. This bulletin de- 
fines an informative label, presents the 
advantages of informative labels to con- 
sumers, and discusses their use by manu- 
facturers and distributors 

Looking at Clothing and Te xtile 
‘ay ls. A discussion of some of the fac- 
tors to ree considered in the wise buying 
of certain types of clothing and _ textiles 
and how informative labels help the con- 
sumer judge these factors. 

3. Federal and State Laws Affecting 
Labeling. A summary of some of the 
important laws and Federal Trade Com- 
mission rules affecting labeling. 

4. The Grade Labeling of Canned Fruits 
and Vegetables. This statement explains 
the grades for canned fruits and vege- 
tables established by the Department of 
Agriculture; gives the pros and cons of 
the grade labeling controversy; and de- 
scribes the National Consumer-Retailer 
Council’s project for informative grade 
labeling. 

Teachers may obtain single copies of 
the above bulletins free of charge from 
the National Consumer-Retailer Council, 
Inc., 8 West 40th Street, New York, 18, 
N. Y. Additional copies are 10c each. 
A generous discount is provided on quan- 


tity orders. 
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Opportunities as Automobile Salesman 


Students, teachers, counselors, librar- 
ians, parents, and others interested in 
postwar jobs will find helpful information 
in a 6 page leaflet on The Occupation of 
the Automobile Salesman, by Clare A. 
Costello, published by Occupational Index, 
Inc. at New York University, New York 
3, N. Y. Single copies 25c, cash with 
order. 

This is one of a new series of leaflets 
describing opportunities in fields which 
are expected to expand when the war 
ends. Each one covers the nature of the 
work, abilities and training required, ete. 

° 
Correction 


In the January number of this magazine 
R. R. Pickett was named as the state 
sponsor of the FBLA for Kansas. V. C. 
Hiett of the Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia, should have been listed 
as the sponsor for that state. 
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Dr. Clay J. Anderson, who recently 
returned to Central Missouri State 
Teachers College, Warrensburg, Mis- 
souri, after sixteen months of service in 
the Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been appointed acting 
dean of the College 


Announcement was recently made of 
the appointment of Dr. Murray S. 
Banks as co-ordinator of the new co- 
operative distributive education program 
at the Tilden High School, Brooklyn, 
New York. Dr. Banks has resigned his 
position as personnel director for the 
A. S. Beck Shoe Corporation in New 
York City in order to accept this posi- 
tion. He will also conduct several courses 
in distributive education in the Exten- 
sion Division of the New Jersey State 
Teachers College in Paterson and teach 
evening classes at Pace Institute, New 
York City. 


Jewell Bellah is now a commercial 
teacher in Carney, Oklahoma. 


Bernice E. Brand is now a teacher in 
the commercial department of Crandon 
Institute, Montevideo, Uruguay. She is 
a former teacher in the Sanger (Cali- 
fornia) High School. 


A new member of the faculty at Elon 
College, Elon, North Carolina, is Jean- 
nette Brock. She is a former teacher 
at Eustis High School, Eustis, Florida. 


Joan Campbell a former teacher of re- 
tail subjects at Wayne University, is 
now coordinator of the combined office 
and retailing program in Birmingham, 
Michigan. 


L. H. Diekroeger has secured a leave 
of absence from the St. Louis Public 
Schools for the remainder of this year 
and is serving as acting admissions 
counselor for Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa. He has been teaching 
in the Hadley Technical High School, 
St. Louis, for over thirteen years and 
has been serving as program chairman 
of the general business and stenographic 
departments for a number of years. 


Mabel Ellis is a member of the in- 
structional staff at the U. S. Naval 
Training School, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, having been granted a 
leave of absence from the Packard 
School, New York City, in order to ac- 
cept this position. 


° 
Milton Ellison is now in charge of the 
cooperative business training program in 


Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Evelyn Fowler, a teacher in the sec- 
retarial department of Centenary Junior 
College, Hackettstown, New Jersey, for 
a number of years is now teaching sec- 
retarial courses in the Department of 
Hotel Administration at Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, New York. During the fall 
semester Miss Fowler was a graduate 
assistant and taught classes in type- 
writing at the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina. 
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Recent additions to the teaching staff 
of the Department of Commerce, The 
Mary Washington College, Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia, are Mrs. Veda G. Bice 
Gibson, Lenna B. Meece and Mrs. V. 
Louise Whitlock. Mrs. Gibson is a for- 
mer instructor in the Commerce Depart- 
ment at Winthrop College; Miss Meece 
has been teaching in Edwards Town- 
ship High School, Edwards, Illinois, and 
Mrs. Whitlock came from Central 
High School, Charlotte, North Carolina. 


Announcement was recently made of 
the appointment of Howard L. Haas as 
an instructor in the business education 
department of the New Jersey State 
Teachers College at Paterson. He will 
teach accounting and secretarial studies. 
Mr. Haas has been teaching in the Ruth- 
erford (New Jersey) High School. 


Announcement was recently made of 
the purchase of the Jamestown Business 
Institute, Jamestown, New York, by 
Edward J. Hajek, founder and president 
of the Hagerstown Business College, 
Hagerstown, Maryland. Mr. Hajek plans 
to operate both schools. 


Mathilde Hardaway, until recently a 
member of the business education staff 
of the Woman’s College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Greensboro, is 
now a teaching assistant in the Depart- 


ment of Education at Yale University, 
where she is continuing her graduate 
study. 


E. J. Hilkert has been appointed comp- 
troller of Arizona State Teachers Col- 
lege at Tempe. He will fill this position 
in addition to continuing his former 
teaching position in Phoenix and in ad- 
dition to continuing his private practice 
of law and accounting in that city. 


A new member of the faculty at 
Mitchell College, Statesville, North 
Carolina, is Margaret Lane, a former 
teacher at Ahoskie High School, North 


Carolina. 


Walter E. Leidner has been appointed 
Head of Department, Commercial 
Branches, at Roxbury Memorial High 
School (Boys) Boston, to succeed the 
late Thaddeus J. Keefe. Mr. Leidner is 
a former president of the New England 
High School Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation and has taught for many years 
in the High School of Commerce in 
Boston. 


J. H. Martin, a former teacher in the 


high schools of Bellaire, Ohio, and 
Steubenville, Ohio, is teaching in the 
evening school at the San Bernardino 
Junior College, San Bernardino, Cali- 
fornia. He is serving as Controller and 
Chief of Civilian Defense Corps, San 


3ernardino Air Service Command. 


Announcement was recently made of 
the appointment of Dr. J. Moore 
as director of finance, State Department 
of Education of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky, Frankfort, Kentucky. Dr. 
Moore is a former head of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College, Richmond, Ken- 
tucky. 


Evelyn Young Morrow, a_ ifco-me 
teacher in Altus, Oklahoma, is now in 
charge of on-job training for office and 


4 


shop workers in the 356th Sub I '<pot, 
333rd Combat Training School, Arm) Air 
Field, Dalhart, Texas. 


Tom Null has resigned his position 
as coordinator of distributive educ:tion 
in the East Moline (Illinois) ligh 
School in order to accept a position as 
coordinator of the cooperative bus:ness 
training program in Monroe, Mich:zan, 


Mrs. Hortense O’Shea has accepted 
a position as coordinator of the retail 
training program in the High Schoo! of 
Commerce, Detroit, Michigan. She has 
been teaching adult classes at Wayne 
University. 


The appointment of Dr. Thelma M. 
Potter as assistant professor of educa- 
tion on the Teachers College staff at 
Columbia University, New York City, 
has been announced. She has been an 
instructor and associate there since 1937, 
She completed her work for the Ph. D. 
in 1943. Professor Potter’s work at 
Teachers College is largely concerned 
with methods in shorthand, typewriting, 
and office practice. 


William G. Slattery has been ap- 
pointed coordinator of Distributive Fdu- 
cation in the Charlotte City Schools. Be- 
fore accepting his present position he 
was an instructor in the Greensboro 
Senior High School. 


Robert Stanforth, who has been serv- 


ing as registrar at Bay Path Institute 
of Commerce, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, since the beginning of the fall 


term, was elected president of this school 
at a recent meeting of the trustees. Be- 
fore going to Bay Path Institute he was 


on the staff at Russell Sage College, 
Troy, New York. 
Announcement was recently made 


that Russell A. Stevenson, dean of the 
School of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, will 
become the new head of the school of 
business at the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, on July first. Before going 
to the University of Minnesota as dean 
of the School of Business, in 1926, he 
was head of the Department of Com- 
merce at the University of Cincinnati. 


Mary Waisath, a member of the teachi- 
ing staff of Bloom High School, Chi- 
cago Heights, Illinois, for a number of 
years, has resigned her position to ac- 
cept a position in Balboa, Panama Canal 


Zone. 


The promotion of Dr. S. J. Wanous 
from assistant professor to 
professor of business education and of- 
fice management has been announced 
by the University of California, Los 
Angeles, California. Dr. Wanous is in 
charge of both undergraduate and grad- 
uate courses in office management and 
business education. 


associate 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 









































IN 


Graduate and Undergraduate 


ss Education Conference—Programs 
Seven or Ten-Week Periods. 


Two Regular Terms: June 19 to July 21; 





Cecil Puckett, Director of Summer Quarter 


JUL ey UU i i 


STUDY AND RELAX 
IN THE SHADOW OF THE ROCKIES 


MILE-HIGH DENVER 


Postwar competition in teaching will demand 
increased training and efficiency 
Courses—B.S._ in 
Commerce (thesis optional)—Visiting Instructors of National Reputation 


-Strong Resident Faculty—Metropolitan Advantages—l0th Annual Busi- 
Arranged for 


July 24 to August 25 


Commerce—M.S. _ in 


Two, Four, Five, 


hand and 





GREGG TEACHERS 
SUMMER SESSION 


July 3 to August 11 


Practical Methods Courses in 
hand — Typewriting — Bookkeeping 
— Business Law 
tice. Also skill development in short- 
typewriting. 
faculty. During the last two summers, 
teachers attended from every state in 


the Union and Canada. 


Write today for Teachers’ 


John Robert Gregg, S.C.D., President 
M.A., Director 





Paul M., Pair, 


The GREGG COLLEGE 


6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 















Short- 


and Office Prac- 





Outstanding 


Bulletin 














Intersession 
May 23 - July 


1944 


ondary Schools: Theories and Practices; 
Schools: Curriculum Construction; 
Special Schools: Teachina 
Gregg Shorthand; Junior Business Education: 
ing Typewriting; 
tice: Materiats and Methods. 
Subject Matter Courses in 
Accounting; Advertising; Commercial Law; 
Management: Mathematics; Salesmanship; 


688 Boylston Street 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER TERM 


Summer Session 
July 5 - August 12 
Professional Courses in poet SESSION: Commercial Education in Sec- 
Commercial Education in Secondary 
Commercial Education in Collegiate and 
Elementary Bookkeeping; 
Materials and Methods; 
Demonstration Class in Beginning Typewriting; 


INTERSESSION and 
Economics; 
Shorthand; 


For bulletin and information, address: 


ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 


Elementary 
Teach- 
Office Prac- 


SUMMER SESSION: 
English; Geography: 
Typewriting. 


Teaching 


Boston 16, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 


Commercial Education 


Regular Summer Sessicn 
June 26—August 4 
Also Short Sessions 


Fer bulletins and information, address the Director 
2701 Cathedral of Learning 





lune 26 to August 4, 
Business English, Economics, 





THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION 
1944 
Shorthand, Typewriting. and 
Methods Courses on the Teaching of Commercial Subjects 
Excellent recreational opportunities; pleasant living accommo- 
dations; moderate expense 
Write for announcement to— 
Director of Summer Sessions 
The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


you can look to 


IN THE 





If You Are A Director of a Summer School 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


for your contact with teachers who will study business 
teacher training subjects next summer. 


HAVE YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT APPEAR 
ISSUES FOR MAY AND JUNE 














““SOME ABC’s 


The simple A B C’s—the basic steps 
involved in the development of a prac- 
tical postwar planning a ge are sum- 
marized in a six-page folder, Some A B 
C’s of Postwar Planning, prepared by the 
Policyholders Service Bureau of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company. This 
study, intended as an outline of principles 
on which to base a postwar planning pro- 
gram, briefly discusses the following 
Steps: (a) Establish the Objective, (b) 
Assign the Responsibility, (c) Define the 
Scope, (d) Develop the Facts, (e) Set 
Up a Timetable, (f) Prepare a Formal 
Plan, (g) Implement the Plan, and (h) 
Get Started. 

\ more comprehensive treatise on this 
subject is contained in the report, Plan- 
ning for Postwar Operations also issued 
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by the Metropolitan. This survey is con- 
cerned with practical methods of organ- 
izing and conducting postwar activities. 

The two fundamental objectives of the 
postwar plans of the companies included 
in the larger study were found to be: (a) 
to permit profitable operation of the busi- 
ness undertaking under postwar conditions 
and (b) to promote maximum employ- 
ment. 

According to the survey, when the gen- 
eral scope of the planning activities has 
been defined and the specific problems 
identified, consideration must be given to 
the organization aspects of postwar plan- 
ning. Three general plans of organiza- 
tion, the committee plan, the individual 


assignment plan and the decentralized plan 
advantages 


were reported. Some of the 


OF POSTWA,R PLANNING’’ 


of each of these plans and a number of 
the factors to be considered in selecting 
a plan are reviewed. 

A discussion of the specific methods of 
approach to be used in the development 
of a postwar planning program, classi- 
fied as the el cer approach and the 
individual, or company approach, is also 
contained in the report. 

The final section is devoted to a com- 
pletely integrated case example in which 
the postwar planning program of a well- 
known manufacturing company is out- 
lined. 

Copies of either or both of these pub- 
lications are available from Policyholders 


Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, One Madison Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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Be ready to teach this 
simpler and more accurate shorthand 


For one employer who wants a faster stenogra- 
pher there are hundreds who want a more ac- 
curate one. Designed specifically to meet normal 
business speeds up to 120 wpm, Script is not 
burdened with complexities required only at re- 
porting levels. It has a more complete and exact 
alphabet; fewer rules and exceptions; fewer pre- 
fixes and suffixes; fuller and more explicit word 
forms. For these and other reasons, Script de- 
velops sufficient speed with superior accuracy in 
substantially less time and is correspondingly 
easier to learn, to write and to teach. 


Conclusive proof of Script Superiority 


Every school executive and teacher should read at least 
the significant Conclusion of “An Experimental Com- 
parison of Two Shorthand Systems,’ Volume 28 of the 
HARVARD STUDIES IN EDUCATION (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press)—which reports on an impartial, 3-year, 
controlled comparison of student results with Script 
and another well-known system, 


Write today for teacher’s applica- 
tion blank and full 
also free copy of the 16-page Sum- 
Shorthand — Study 
Harvard Uni- 


information, 


mary of — the 
(also published by 
versity Press) which contains the 


Conclusion referred to above. 


“the coming shorthand system” 


GENERAL SHORTHAND CORPORATION 
1 Madison Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 




















TWO EMINENTLY 
SUCCESSFUL BOOKS 


STANDARD HANDBOOK FOR 
SECRETARIES 


By LOIS IRENE HUTCHINSON. Revised edition, 
616 pages, 6 x 9. $2.95. 


Often referred to as “the secretarial student's 
one-volume library,” this well liked, widely 
used handbook gives complete, dependable in- 
formation on all questions of secretarial prac- 
tice as efficient secretaries of leading execu- 
tives know it. Easy to understand, easy to use, 
this encyclopedic volume covers not only the 
facts helpful in the production of normal steno- 
graphic and typing work, but also a wealth of 
useful data relating to diplomacy, efficiency, 
office procedure, legal matters, communication 
services, financial information, and tables and 
lists of many kinds. 


Thousands of students in representative sec- 
retarial schools throughout the country hail the 
Handbook as an invaluable aid in the class- 
room, using it to secure a higher degree of effi- 
ciency in their courses, toward wider recogni- 
tion in the business world. 


HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR 
PERSONALITY 


By ROY NEWTON, Director of Student Person- 
nel and Dean of the Junior College Division, 
Ferris Institute. McGraw-Hill Publications in 
Business Education. 205 pages, 5% x 8, $1.75. 


Highly regarded by teachers everywhere as 
one of the best books of its kind, and used with 
marked success in scores of classrooms as a 
text in courses in personality development, this 
book tells what personality is, what its most 
serious defects may be, and how these defects 
may be remedied. 


Throughout, the emphasis is on practical, 
workable suggestions that can be carried out 
by the student, and the book will serve, at least 
in part, the functions of a workbook. One of 
the features of the book is a series of self- 
administering tests and surveys for the student 
to write. A Teacher's Manual is available. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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EUSINESS EDUCATORS NOW SERVING WITH 
THE ARMED FORCES OF THE UNITED STATES 





Ed. Note.—Readers everywhere are invited to send to THE JouRNAL, for tnclu- 


sion in these columns, the name of any business teacher who has entered the 


armed services of the United States. 


In view of the fact that it ts difficult to 


obtain correct and up-to-date information on ranks and present addresses of those 
in the service, we will list only names and former school addresses under the 


various branches of the service as headings. 


This list is a supplement to the 


lists previously published in THR JOURNAL. 





& U.S. Army £& 


Felix A. Babel, High School, Weth- 
ersfield, Connecticut. 

George Blaney, Snyder High School, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 


E. F. Calcutt, Junior High School, 


Central Falls, Rhode Island. 

Edmund Cappucilli, High School, 
Warren, Rhode Island. 

Kenneth L. Castle, High School, 


Mount Hope, West Virginia. 

Matthew Ciricolo, High School, Man- 
asquan, New Jersey. 

Thomas Ciricolo, High School, Man- 
asquan, New Jersey. 

Nicholas Cornella, Senior 
School, Bayonne, New Jersey. 

John R. Davidson, High 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 

O. C. Davis, High School, Winthrop, 
Massachusetts. 

Leon DeFernelmont, 
Lititz, Pennsylvania. 

Thomas G. Desmond, 
Woodbridge, New Jersey. 

Fred Dippel, High School, Merchants- 
ville, New Jersey. 

Gregory Egner, High School, Moores- 
town, New Jersey. 

John Elkins, High 
West Virginia. 

H. Credon Ertel, Ross 
High School, Hamilton, Ohio. 

John R. Ervin, Clay County High 
School, Clay, West Virginia. 

E. J. Fitzgerald, Colt Memorial High 
School, Bristol, Rhode Island. 

Theodore Gaess, High School, 
Lee, New Jersey. 

Elbert Garcia, Sequoia Union High 
School, Redwood City, California. 

Wilfred Garvin, Mt. St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Emmetsburg, Maryland. 

Stephen Halata, High School, Atlan- 
tic Highlands, New Jersey. 

Hillman Harker, High School, Mer- 
chantsville, New Jersey. 

H. C. Henrie, William Penn Senior 
High School, York, Pennsylvania. 

Lawrence Holan, Junior College, Eve- 
leth, Minnesota. 

Edwin W. Hunt, Sequoia Union High 
School, Redwood City, California. 
Harry P. Jackson, Santa Ana Junior 
ollege, Santa Ana, California. 

_ Hugo Janeba, High School, Ruther- 
ford, Connecticut. 

Augustus Macione, High School, Pea- 
body, Massachusetts. 

Wesley N. Martin, High School, Fal- 
furrias, Texas. 


High 
School, 
High School, 


High School, 


School, Logan, 


Township 


Fort 


—a 
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Joseph Marzelek, High School, War- 
ren, Rhode Island. 
LB Allen Minnich, High School, River- 


side, New Jersey. 


Philip Moslin, Sequoia Union High 
School, Redwood City, California. 
Glenn Rarick, Fountain Hill Boro 


High School, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 

Calvin Roach, Frederick Douglas 
High School No. 450, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 

Joseph Rosevich, Surrattsville High 
School, Clinton, Maryland. 

Willson Rowe, High School, Collings- 
wood, New Jersey. 

Blain Saltzer, High 
ton, Pennsylvania. 

Joseph Sara, High School, Riverside, 
New Jersey. 

Reginald F. Shultz, 
Glens Falls, New York. 

Marion Wiley, High School, Rantoul, 
Illinois. 


School, Slating- 


School, 


High 


KB U.S. Navy & 


N. L. Arnold, High School, Belle- 
ville, Illinois. 
Ralph Baker, High School, Fair 


Play, Missouri. 

John Bernosky, Branch Township 
High School, Llewellyn. Pennsylvania. 

W. J. Bird, Danbury Township High 
School, Lakeside, Ohio. 

LeRoy Brandt, High School, Maroa, 
Tlinois. 

H. M. Browne, Joint Union 
School, Delano, California. 

Truman E. Buck, Elmira 
Institute, Elmira. New York. 

Addison B. Craig, Senior High School, 
Mansfield, Massachusetts. 


High 


Jusiness 


. A. Cruce. North Dallas High 
School, Dallas, Texas. 
Roger Downing, Buckland Village 


High School. Buckland. Ohio. 

N. G. Eggiman, Bowling Green State 
Universitv. Bowling Green. Ohio. 

Philip Frankmore, High School, 
tol. Pennsvlvania. 

W. W. Frasure, University of Hous- 
ton. Houston, Texas. 

W. Howard Fullerton, High School, 
Woodbridge, New Jersey. 

J. Kenneth Gabler, High 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 

L. E. Geer, High School, 
Ohio. 

R. H. Geer, High School, West Lib- 
erty, Ohio. 

Charles F. Gerling, Giffin 
Van Wert, Ohio. 


3ris- 


School, 


Bryan, 


College, 


R. B. Harvey, High School, Coaldale, 
Pennsylvania. 

George Heffner, Wilson 
School, Easton, Pennsylvania. 

W. E. Henderlich, High School, Leip- 
sic, Ohio. 

O. J. Heusie, High School, Defiance, 
Ohio. 

J. J. Kelly, Senior High School, West 
Warwick, Rhode Island. 

Richard M. Kirby, The Mary Wash- 
ington College, Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia. 


High 


> 
2»0TO 


. N. Kirkham, Thomas Jefferson 
High School, Port Arthur, Texas. 

Paul Klein, East Side High School, 
Paterson, New Jersey. 

Herbert L. McCarriar, Patterson lark 
High School, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Frances Mullan, Senior High School, 
West Warwick, Rhode Island. 

Earl Rock, East Side High 
Newark, New Jersey. 

Adam Sfera, High School, Dumont 
New Jersey. 


School, 


Paul Starr, Union High School, 
Tulare, California. 
Elvin Tetreault, Plainfield High 


School, Central Village, Connecticut. 
Woodrow Van Eman, High School, 
Farrell, Pennsylvania. 


Bernard H. Voges, High School, 
Huntsville, Missouri. 

Edward E. Wanous, High School, 
Osakis, Minnesota. 

Herman Zink, High School, Zanes- 


ville, Ohio. 


f= U.S. Marine Corps (W.R.) [= 


Evelyn Johnson, Nicholas Blackwell 
High School, Bartlett, Tennessee. 


FS SPARS 


Frances Byrne, 
Henry, Ohio. 
Mary George, South 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


High School, St. 


High School, 


WAC E& 


Claudia Downer, High 
ence, South Carolina. 

Beverly Noll, High School, Lehighton, 
Pennsylvania. 

Marguerite Price, Wilbur Watts High 
School, Burlington, New Jersey. 

Ila Mae Tucker, High School, Great 
Falls, Montana. 


School, Flor- 


f: WAVES [& 
Jean Barnako, High School, Easton, 
Pennsylvania. 
Ida H. Buck, 


Pennsylvania. 


High School, Altoona, 


Frances A. Clark, Potomac State 
School, Keyser, West Virginia. 

Clara Closterman, High School, 
Logan, West Virginia. 

Margaret Corliss, High  Scliool, 


Yeadon, Pennsylvania. 

Roberta Dick, High 
Ohio. 

Helen Eberhardt, High School, Ruth- 
erford, Connecticut. 

Mary Elizabeth Feitt, Margaret Bell 


School, Reily, 


Miller High School, Waynesburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

Audra Flick, High School, Marion, 
Indiana. 

Clara Gaffney, High School, State 


College, Pennsylvania. 

Kay C. Gaffney, High School, Dick- 
son City, Pennsylvania. 

Dorothy Meyers, High School, Mer- 
chantsville, New Jersey. 
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STUART TYPING, SECOND EDITION 
Complete and Two-Book Editions 
Teachers Manuals and Workbooks 

* 
CORRELATED DICTATION 
AND TRANSCRIPTION 
Forkner, Osborne, O’Brien 
* 

APPLIED OFFICE PRACTICE 
THIRD EDITION 
Morrill, Bessey, Walsh 


And a NEW leader— 


trates general principles and practice. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 





HEATH LEADERS IN THE BUSINESS FIELD 


Rice, Dodd, & Cosgrove’s FIRST PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS 


A simple, practical, and comprehensive introductory course, providing for the 
study of business situations within the student’s experience which truly illus- 


D. C. Heath and Company 


ATLANTA 


EVERYDAY LAW 
Bliss & Rowe 
MEANINGFUL ACTIVITY FOR EverypAyY Law 
Teachers Manual 
* 

SELLING 
Blackstone, Crawford, Grinnell 
* 

EVERYDAY OCCUPATIONS 
Davey, Smith, Myers 
* 

ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC, Second Ed. 


Kanzer & Schaaf 


SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 














NEW 1944 — with social 
personal, consumer, and business 
emphasis 


* 


APPLIED BUSINESS 
LAW 


BY POMEROY AND FISK 


Here is a strikingly new type of book with a ‘popular 
appeal.” It contains numerous artist’s sketches 
which illustrate the principles. Its content includes 
emphasis on such important topics as contracts, 
labor relations, advertising laws, labeling, landlord 
and tenant, fair trade laws, and numerous other 
topics that are of current interest. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 








HANDY BINDER 


for your copies of 
THE JOURNAL 


bea. 
Holds ten issues—providing a full year’s reference 
file. Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or re- 
moved in one operation. 

Price $1.75 postpaid. 
succccccccccccccccccecccccccccccccccccusucsscscscccucccss: 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
512 Brooks Building 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Please send me 


(Binders will be sent on approval, if desired—to be returned 
or paid for within 10 days.) 
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INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT, by Asa S. 
Knowles and Robert D. Thomson, New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 791 
pp. $4.50. 


A presentation of the principles of man- 
agenient as they apply to manufacturing 
enterprises. It presents in broad scope the 
problems of management of physical prop- 
erty, Organization of the physical plant, 
management of manpower, production con- 
trol, and cost control. 

These problems are organized into units, 
each of several related chapters and each 
unit is organized for instructional purposes 
with its questions and practical problems 
which afford extensive application of the 
basic concepts. 

The presentation is thorough, the organi- 
zation is unified, and the illustrative mate- 
rial interesting. 

e 


CODE TYPING, by Harry B. Bauernfeind, 
et al. New York: The Gregg Publish- 
ing Company, 96 pp. $.72. 

A complete text that provides for a 
thorough course in code typing for six- 
teen weeks, two hours a day. Part I is 
straight skill training for those who have 
had no typing skill or those who need 
review. Parts II and III present for 
practice code groups ranging from three 
to seven characters and consisting of let- 
ters of the alphabet, numerals, and mixed 
code or combinations of the two. Part IV 
is devoted to fictitious plain language and 
code messages, Army messages, logs, and 
weather reports. 

This is a well-balanced course develop- 
ed and perfected in the actual training of 
radio operators. It covers the subject 
from all angles and can be used by be- 
ginners or advanced students. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCOUNTING — War and 
Post-war Problems, The 1943 Yearbook 
of the National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants, 385 Madison Avenue, New 
York 18, N, Y. 211 pp. 


A report of the timely discussions of 
the five sessions of the 1943 cost conference 
of the Association as follows: (1) War 
contract problems; (2)-Wartime industrial 
accounting problems; and (3) Post-war 
problems. 

War contract problems deal with cost 
determination, renegotiation, and termina- 
tion of such contracts. The industrial ac- 
counting problems are presented in topics 
dealing with cost control, wartime inven- 
tory problems, wartime office problems, and 
presentation of financial statements. 

Such post-war problems as employment, 
Pricing policies, deferred demand, devalua- 
tion, post-war marketing, and budgeting in 
the transition period are presented in the 
last section of this publication. 

The discussions indicate that this group 
of accountants is looking forward to a 
clear understanding of the problems that 
confront our free enterprise system it. 
making an adjustment from wartime to 
post-war activities. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO 
BUSINESS EDUCATORS 


This Department Conducted by 
Lempi S. Talvensaari 


New York University 
New York, N. Y. 





EDUCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL 
FOLLOW-UP STUDY, by Marcel Yost 
Stevens, survey director, and others. 
Monograph 60, December, 1943, pub- 
lished by the South-Western Publish- 
ing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 16 pp. 
Free to business teachers and school 
administrators. 


An exhaustive study, covering a period 
of ten years on the occupational prepared- 
ness of the alumni of Warren G. Harding 
High School, Warren, Ohio. 

It is interesting to note that English 
leads all subjects as the most valuable to 
these graduates and drop-outs of the school. 
The commercial subjects followed English, 
with a heavy vote for typewriting. Mathe- 
matics was third and shop fourth. 

Studies such as this one point to the 
need for improving the guidance facilities 
of our schools and manning them with 
sympathetic counselors of our young 
people. 


VISUAL REVIEW—1943. Marion G, Mc- 
Culloch, Editor, Chicago: Visual Educa- 
tion, Inc. 88 pp. Annual publication of 
the Association. 


An issue devoted primarily to the use 
of vtsual aids in the armed forces. 

Every alert teacher will want to watch 
the progress of visual education in this 
wartime period, as it is getting new 
vigor through the pooling of talent in the 
war services. 

Many of the films will, of course, 
benefit boys and girls who have had 
business education in school before en- 
tering the service, but as yet the contri- 
bution of visual aids to the teaching of 
clerical work in the armed forces or in 
Civil Service has not been reported. 

May this type of publication point the 
way and inspire those of our business 
education leaders who have an opportuni- 
ty to participate in the training programs 
of the Army, the Navy, and the Civil 
Service to seek opportunity to develop 
these visual aids. That type of service 
would be a contribution not only to war 
effort but also for the reconstruction 
of educational methodology which is sure 
to come in the post war period. 
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EFFECTIVE BUSINESS EDUCATION, Mc. 


Kee Fisk, Editor. Ninth Yearbook of 
the National Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Available from the Secretary, 
J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky. 339 pp. 


This Ninth Yearbook of the Association 
is the fourth and last of the excellent series 
of yearbooks based on principles and prac- 
tices in business education. This publica- 
tion indicates how the curriculum, the 
problems and issues and the principles of 
business education are being applied eftec- 
tively in the public and private schools 
on all levels of education adapted for 
business. 

This publication is not a convention re- 
port but rather the work of a small repre- 
sentative committee which has stated the 
principles underlying effective business edu- 
cation and then has treated all of them 
to show how they function in desirable 
practice. 

The principles and their practice have 
been grouped under the headings of organ- 
ization and administration, business teacher 
personnel, student personnel and guidance, 
the business curriculum, and evaluation. A 
chapter has also been included which pre- 
sents business education in the Federal 
training programs. 

This publication is a scholarly addition 
to the many worth-while materials pre- 
sented by the National Business Teachers 
Association. 


EXTENDING THE BUSINESS CURRICU- 
LUM IN WORLD WAR Il, A. H. 
Sutherland, Editor. The thirteenth 
Yearbook of The Commercial Educa- 
tion Association of the City of New 
York and Vicinity. 283 pp. For sale at 
New York University Bookstore, Wash- 
ington Square East, New York, N. Y. 


A report of the spring 1943 convention, 
the summer workshop in the City of New 
York school system, questionnaires, and 
other data. 

Wartime problems of business education 
in public and private schools in the metro- 
politan area are here discussed. The con- 
vention report deals with these problems in 
relation to accounting and business law, 
distributive and consumer education, Pit- 
man and Gregg Shorthand, and private 
school business education. 

The summer workshop is a_ teacher 
project of the summer of 1942, dealing 
with suggested adjustments in syllabi to 
reflect wartime needs. The third section 
presents some of the data showing what 
the New York City teachers are doing 
in the classroom to meet the needs of war- 
time business education. Illustrative ma- 
terial from different subject matter fields 
has been included in this presentation. The 
fourth section is a report of the problems 
of private business schools in relation to 
the war effort. 
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BACK OF THE BOOK” 


(ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 22) 
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UPGRADING BUSINESS EDUCATION 


“Upgrading” in business education 
should mean upgrading the quality of 
work, Dr. Jessie Graham, Supervisor of 
Business Education for the Los Angeles 
City Schools, told county business teach- 
ers at a recent institute meeting for the 
discussion of war and post-war educa- 
tional problems. 


In upgrading business education certain 
basic principles need to be followed: 


One principle should be to give as much 
general foundation training as_ possible 
prior to the eleventh grade in high school. 
Placing students in courses designed to de- 
velop business skills and practice should 
be postponed until grades eleven and 
twelve for some students and to grades 
thirteen and fourteen for others, so that 
completion of courses and opportunity to 
practice and apply principles learned will 
occur close together. 


A second principle is that of careful 
selection. of students. For this purpose 
tests are being developed such as are be- 
ing used in the armed forces. 


A third principle is that of proper ori- 
entation of the student during the first 
semester of any business skill course so 
that basic understandings of the qualifi- 
cations needed, and the nature of the skill 
processes required are understood by the 
student. This orientation should culminate 
in the guidance of the least capable stu- 
dents to the simpler clerical occupations 
and the most capable to those requiring 
the greatest degrees of skill and ability. 


To facilitate proper orientation there 
should be a business guidance course in 
the tenth grade. It should include the 
study of the business community, the 
main broad fields of occupations and the 
basic characteristics of each. As far as 
possible some try-out opportunities and 
pre-employment testing should be pro- 
vided before entrance to skill courses in 
subsequent grade levels. 


A fourth principle is proper guidance, 
including considerable individual guidance 
on the part of business education teach- 
ers. General guidance counselors do not 
have as a rule sufficient familiarity with 
the nature of business education and busi- 
ness occupations to enable them to handle 
all aspects of guidance. Therefore, busi- 
ness education teachers should be repre- 
sented on guidance committees in all 
schools. 

A complete program of guidance neces- 
sitates having a business guidance course 
in the tenth grade, use of occupational 
films, development of a pupil inventory 
cumulative record form, holding of occu- 
pational youth conferences, provision for 
business club organizations, talks by for- 
mer graduates, advisory committees, in- 
dividual interviews with representatives 
of the guidance committee, demonstra- 
tions, and practice in taking civil service 
examinations. 
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by Frederick G. Fox 


George Washington High School 
Los Angeles, California 


employment field is in the commercial oc- 
cupations.* 


Low Ability Students 








Business education departments should 


expect to have to take their proportionate All Workers 


Engaged in business activity, 











share of low ability pupils, but if they ogg > aaa or services ee 

have to take more than their share, they 3* * Prout 

should not be expected to produce > aes Buying or selling 

possible results. Increasingly, modern goods or services. Example : 

business needs persons of high intelli- Agent, retail store proprie- 

gence, resourcefulness, and integrity. Not tor, salesman ......-.+++-- 18.22 5-90 

all students enrolled in business education 2. Finance: Keeping records of 

classes have the capacity to be trained and ne rasa ee tae 

developed to meet these requirements. ant, bookkeeper, cashier.... 3.21 5.36 
Some selection cannot be avoided. 3. Management: Organizing 

Therefore, parents, pupils, and school or age ge rae —s 

authorities need to be educated to have profit.» Example: Clerk, i 

proper understanding of this fact. manager, stenographer . 37.78 
Counselors may be interested in a recent eiseal aconimercial eels... 49.04 





analysis of the employment need market 
in the southern California area which 
reveals the need for constant upgrading 
training. The study shows that the largest 





*From “Civilian and Military Occupational 
Specialists,’ Los Angeles City School District, 
Vocational Series No. XIII, September 13, 1943. 





ANSWERS TO TYPING QUIZ ON PAGE 26 


1. Of nine authorities consulted, eight show the stem letters barely clearing or resting 
on the line, and one shows the stem letters intersecting the ruling. 


2. Five sources state that the next envelope should be fed into the machine from the 
back as the first completed envelope is twirled out. However, a recent film, ‘*Simplify- 
ing Work in the Office,’ by Purina Ralston contains a time-and-motion study of three 
methods of addressing envelopes. It demonstrates a considerable saving of time by 
feeding the second envelope from the front, not the back. Place the bottom of the 
unaddressed envelope between the platen and the completed envelope and twirl 
backward. 


3. Five authors state that two spaces should always follow the colon; two prefer two 
spaces but accept one; one states that one space should always follow the colon; one 
prefers one space but accepts two. One source states that two spaces are used after 
a colon that is followed by a capital letter but that one space should be used if the 
colon is followed by a small letter. 


4. There seems to be no agreement on this point, with at least two widely used texts 
showing inconsistencies in their examples. Six sources would underscore the dollar 
mark in the total; three would underscore to the dollar sign; and one would extend 
the underscore one space beyond the dollar sign at the left and one space beyond the 
last figure on the right. The dollar sign, of course, will be one space to the left of the 
longest figure in the tabulation whether in the column or the total. 


5. Consultation of style books adds to confusion, as we are told to write ‘‘The High 
School Teachers Association” and ‘‘Teachers College Record,’ but ‘‘State Teachers’ 
College’; ‘Funk and Wagnalls Practical Standard Dictionary,” but ‘‘Webster’s Col- 
legiate Dictionary”; “‘Quality Printers’ Supply Company,” but ‘Fruit Growers Associa- 
tion.’ Three authors suggest that in modern usage company and group names usually 
omit the apostrophe. Three others suggest that the typist consult the letterhead of 
the addressee to determine whether to use the apostrophe—a suggestion, by the way, 
that cannot always be followed. 
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—AND REMEMBER 
REMINGTON RAND 
CAN STILL SERVICE 
OR RECONDITION 
YOUR TYPEWRITERS 


~A REPRINT ON REQUEST— 

















INTRODUCTION 


SCHOOLBOOKS ARE ESSENTIAL 





SIORSIIN Tasks 





| TO BUSINESS 


NEW EDITION 


WAV ela erotes't 


The war has focused attention on the im- 3) 


portance of efficient business methods. Up-to- 


date textbooks in business are more in demand 


than ever in the schools. 


MEE 
_ AMONAET ANS 


These textbooks will 


do their part in heip’ng to win the war. 


Introduction to Business 
by Reed and Morgan 


Introduction to Business is the work of Clinton A. Reed, 
Chief, Bureau of Business Education, New York State 
Education Department and Past President of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association. His collabo- 
rator is V. James Morgan, Vice-Principal and Head 
of the Commercial Department of the James Monroe 
Junior-Senior High School, Rochester. 

Introduction to Business furnishes a basic course de- 
signed to give every student the practical information 
which each individual needs to conduct his personal 
business affairs. 

There is a stimulating chapter on the Consumer and 
His Problems. Advances in the fields of communication 
and transportation are featured, including air travel, 
air service, and shipping by air. 


There is a complete Teachers’ Manual free to users. 


Business Workbook 
by Reed and Morgan 


Business Workbook is divided into nine 
units with the titles, Communication, Sav- 
ings, Finance, Transportation, Organiza- 
tion, Ordering, Selling and Shipping, 
Paying, and Responsibility. 

There are 80 exercises for solution by the 
pupils, designed to inculcate skill in the 
use of business forms, legible handwriting, 
and ability to calculate rapidly. 


Business Arithmetic 
by Sutton and Lennes 


The authors of Business Arithmetic agree with experi- 
enced teachers of business mathematics upon the im. 
portance of drill in fundamental operations with integers, 
fractions, mixed numbers and decimals. Consequently 
they have included a mass of material for drill, testing, 
and special work adapted to pupils of different learning 
levels. 

There is much new, fresh material on the equation, 
formula, trade acceptances, stocks, exchange, income 
tax, automobile insurance, and installment buying. All 
examples of solutions are taken from the approved 
daily practice of modern business. Census figures, postal 
rates, tariff regulations, taxation figures, and other 
statistical material have been brought down to date, 
Cumulative reviews and standardized tests provide for 


systematic relearnings and measurement of achievement. 


Business Law 
by Samuel P. Weaver 


Weaver’s Business Law discusses and 
illustrates the general rules of law. It gives 
type cases and problems to exemplify the 
subordinate rules underlying each general 
rule. At the end of each subject are labor- 
atory exercises. These give the student a 
glimpse of the practical application of the 
law. There is a complete Teachers’ 
Manual. 


Complete Typewriting 
by Ollie Depew 





Hess | 


BUSINESS 


COMPLETE Complete Typewriting contains abundant exercises to 
aa LAW 
WEAVER 


ine WRITING develop ability in spelling, punctuation, and letter com- 
Fe position. A competent typist should not only write .,| 
\ rapidly and accurately, but should have the ability to | 
compose letters that are in good taste and in correct 

English. 

} 








Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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